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spirit, and with the fashionable reverence. Everybody now knows 
that the man of the world—the man of London and of letters, by 
implication—is made to feel, when spending a day within the 
enclosure, that there is after all, etc.; and everybody now knows 
what the Carthusian has for dinner. But not long ago there 
appeared a study of the cloistral life written from within ; and 
the communication made by this author, comparatively little 
noted as it has been, must remain as one of the few perfectly 
truthful works of the world. Intentional sincerity is by no means 
uncommon; but actual sincerity is rare, and literary sincerity is 
rarer. In the first place there must be something worth being 
sincere about (else the sincerity will not be conspicuously ap- 
parent); and so the man who is literarily sincere must needs 
be a man of uncommon feeling. In the second place he must 
have singular poise and pause to avoid the ready-made and 
almost universally tolerated exaggeration of language. Never 
to yield even for a moment to the common temptation of 
saying a thing because other people would probably have said 
it—of beginning a sentence for the inner ear and finishing it 
to the ear of the public: this is given to few, for few care to 
attain to it. What beauty, what distinction the most unpretending 
and indeliberate work in the world can gain from this manifold 
sincerity mankind has never quite understood. But it was lately 
revealed—through the directness and truthfulness of his own 
mental attitude—to the “ Brother Bernard ” who wrote “ From 
World to Cloister; My Novitiate”—now recalled to us by an 
article in Black and |WVhite (a name doubly suggestive of Friars) 
dealing with the Carmelites at Kensington, whose beautiful 
church and devoted labour are familiar to Catholics. Mr. 
George Lambert’s illustrations we are permitted to reproduce 
from the pleasant pages of Llack and White,a mark of good-will 
towards the Catholic reader, for which we make our hearty 


acknowledgments. As for “ Brother Bernard’s” work, some 
have praised it, and some have been offended by it—we think 
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too easily. In our opinion it is not only a sincere book, but a very 
noble one. Religious writers generally seem—if they do but seem 
—to be treating of little more than a deferred egoism when they 
commend present sacrifice ; “ Brother Bernard,” though he uses 
no large words, convinces us of the inner and further sanctity of 
a sacrifice that has no ultimate reference to self, but is an ab- 
sorption of the fragmentary into the Infinite Life. Everything 
he says, as to the motives, hopes, and resolutions with which 
he entered religion is peculiarly moderate, but convinces the 
reader of a great work of self-forsaking in the soul. This is, of 
course, the central interest of the book, as it is the central motive 
of the action put upon record. 

“ Brother Bernard ” was a Catholic-—“ not a particularly warm 
or energetic one, perhaps”—who had drifted into a life of 
temperate self-indulgence, without pleasure in it. He was 
past middle age, and he had grown thoroughly weary of the 
world. His Japanese collection and his tailor were of the 
smallest joy to him—the tailor interesting him evidently a 
little better and a little longer than the bric-a-brac. Thus he 
makes no claim to an achievement of much self-sacrifice in act. 
He had not many things he liked, and very few people he loved, 
to take leave of—except himself; and even from himself there 
was no room for a passionate parting. A conviction that to 
satisfy languid wishes, and to follow self-pleasing ways from 
habit rather than desire, was not a fulfilling of the purpose for 
which he had been put into the world, led him to resolve upon 
a life with a purpose. He tells his profound but moderate 
determination to a moderately Protestant friend. The two 
talk it over with little effect upon one another; but the reader 
is made aware of the simplicity, the single intention, and the 
complete absence of self-deception and self-stimulation with 
which Brother Bernard is leaving the world for the cloister. 

The transition, when it takes place, is as sudden as such 
things, even long foreseen, must be. To pass into the cloister is 
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an act that has no degrees. Brother Bernard leapt into its silence 
from the noise of the streets as abruptly as though, instead of 
a peaceful collector of /aponaiscries, he had been a fugitive in a 
tumultuous age seeking sanctuary. There was only the hansom 
at his back, no wild foes to capture or wild friends to recapture 
him. And the door that opened to him was the front door of a 
London house. But none the less, it was “the world” on one 
side of the door and “the Carmelites” on the other, and Louise 
de la Valli¢re crossed no more important threshold. Thence- 
forth he was the citizen of another city. The manners of it, 
the very language had to be learnt; and there was much of 
these outward conditions of an interior life that was no matter 
of enthusiasm to a man of mature age undertaking the cloistral 
life without impulse or great vivacity. 


Passing through the door with its little iron grating, within 
which was written in large letters, “ Silence,” I found myself for 
the first time really within the cloister, or enclosure, outside which 
[ could never pass without permission asked and obtained. 

The Novitiate was situated on the third floor at the top of the 
house, and had its own special door and’enclosure, with its own 
special novice porter, which lot in after times fell to me in virtue 
of seniority. [It comprised a cell for the Father Master—in no 
way superior or distinguished from those of the novices save by 
a pigeon-holed writing-table of unpainted deal, and a black 
wood cross on the door—five other cells, a small oratory, a class- 
room, and a lavatory. 

The house was old and somewhat gloomy, the windows 
towards the noisy streets beneath being darkened, and the cells 
of the severest and simplest kind imaginable. Each was fur- 
nished in strict accordance with the requirements of the con- 
stitutions, and contained a deal table, one chair, and a bedstead, 
consisting cf a plank six feet in length by about two in breadth, 
resting on two low trestles, and furnished with a hard flock 
pillow and four coarse blankets. Over the bed hung a plain 
black wood cross, and permission was given for a few religious 
pictures, unframed, upon the walls. A holy-water stoup com- 
pleted the furniture. 

“Former novitiates,” said the Father Master, “had to make 
use of the floor as a seat and the bedstead asa table. But I 
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applied to our Father General for permission to introduce chairs 
for all of you, because I know English people are not accus- 
tomed to rough it as we are abroad. I have given you the 
largest cell on account of your age. Look! out of this window, 
on a clear day, the view over London is pretty; and as you 
cannot see the street (for beneath is the recreation ground), I have 
not had the windows obscured. I hope you will be comfortable. 
If there is anything you need—I mean anything allowed by rule 
—you must let me know, and I will try and get it for you. And 
now I will leave you for half-an-hour, and afterwards return and 
fetch you, to introduce you to the other postulants.” 

As I had been instructed, I knelt and kissed his scapular on 
his quitting the cell, at which he smiled and looked pleased, and 
then found myself alone in “ my cell.” I advanced to the window, 
and, regardless of the sharp winter breeze, flung it open, and 
looked dreamily over the vast expanse of mist, smoke, house- 
tops, and steeples which lay below. My thoughts wandered 
back over the many years since my conversion, which had been 
passed in that Babylon, the dull, confused roar of which ascended 
tomy ear. I thought of struggles, sorrows, disappointments, 
errors,and mistakes. I thought of opportunities wasted, of hopes 
which had faded away, of friendships broken, of brave beginnings 
and futileendings. I thought of much which I regretted,and would 
now have undone. I remembered many shortcomings I would 
eladly have made up; but through all I believed I could trace 
and recognise the hand of God guiding me, suffering me to fall 
in order to raise me up again humbled and instructed, leading 
me as a child through paths I knew not until I had arrived 
where [ then was. The noise and din of the battle of life was 
silent, and I could hear “the still small voice”; the mists of pre- 
judice and passion had cleared away, and I could now recognise 
the rod and staff which had guided me, and half unconsciously 
I exclaimed: “ Thou didst lead us through fire and water until 
Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place.” 


Of the hardships of broken sleep, of long kneeling and medi- 
tating in the chill hours, with the baffled sicep still weighing 
upon the eyelids and the mind, there is no word to show how 
difficult they were to the novice. Nor did the austere grated 
dining-room, the bare table, the fasting fare, and the unconvivial 
silence assume for him the proportion of serious privations. 


Undoubtedly the fellow-feeling of the world will turn all readers’ 
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eyes immediately to the description of the dinner. It is a dinner 
that has a ghastly sound to even the moderate diner of this world. 
But Brother Bernard does not profess to have found it worth 


complaining of : 


Such was our food, which perhaps may strike some readers, 
not converts to vegetarianism, as meagre and insufficient, insipid 
and unpalatable. I can only remark that, although at a period 
past middle age so entire a change of diet was a somewhat 
perilous experiment, it was one which experience has proved to 
agree wonderfully well with me; and that, though reduced in 
bulk, after a few months I found myself in far better health than 
I had enjoyed in the world. I did not feel the absence of meat, 
and soon ceased to care in the least for it. Under no circum- 
stances, even of the highest festival, did it ever appear, unless 
some unlucky Father or Brother was so ill as to require it, upon 
which he was relegated to a table at the bottom of the refectory, 
where he was allowed to eat his chop or steak in a kind of 
banishment, even should he chance to be the Prior himself, as 
happened once or twice to my knowledge. Whether such a 
diet is suited to those who undergo hard manual labour, I leave 
for the learned to decide; that it agrees with those whose lot is 
cast in the quiet monotony of the cloister, many a hale and 
hearty Monk can bear witness. 


There are signs—slight, but discernible—that the Latinity of 
the Carmelites distressed this Englishman, with his Oxford past 
and his non-Catholic traditions, more than did the severities 
of table and bed. A very interesting passage relates to the 
practice of “ mortifications.” It is not too much to say that this 
is the first time this point has been treated with absolute 
frankness, whether from within the cloister or from without. 
How the exercise of kissing the feet of Prior and brethren— 
one of the acts performed voluntarily by one or other of the 
Friars at the close of dinner—may be made useful to the 
soul by the intention, he makes us fully aware. But he con- 
fesses that habit does danaliser the thing which the ordinary 
writer on monastic life would treat as invariably a grave 


actual humiliation. 
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Doubtless there will be many who will find in this a humilia- 
tion not to be endured, and regard it as an unnecessary de- 
gradation of humanity. But the verdict of a Religious will be 
far different. If it is viewed as a purely spiritual act performed 
with an actual intention, the sweetness of the motive far out- 
weighs any pain felt in the execution arising from the struggles 
of pride and self-love. If,on the other hand, it is regarded—as, 
indeed, it soon becomes—as a mere conventional and conventual 
ceremony, to which no one who performs or witnesses it attaches 
any other meaning, there is no room for objecting to doing 
to-day what, perhaps, the Prior or Provincial may do to you 
to-morrow. Should you be inclined to corpulence, you ex- 
perience some little feeling of discomfort in crawling about so 
soon after dinner, and perhaps run the risk of knocking your 
head against the table; but that is all,and you resume your 
seat with no greater sense of humiliation than you had when 
you rose from it. But with regard to the whole question of 
mortifications as practised in religion, I think it better to defer 
any remarks I may have to make to a more fitting occasion, 
when I may find it necessary to treat the subject at large. 


In one respect Brother Bernard was ascetic and extreme even 
to the degree of enthusiasm—that is in the absolute detachment 
from the public interests of the world which he expected in his 
Monastery. To most men it would seem much harder to forego 
all consciousness of—say—a European war or a crisis in the 
affairs of England and Ireland, than to renounce their relatives— 
at least, beyond a certain degree of consanguinity : much harder 
to give up the 7izmes than to give up the post. But Brother 
Bernard intended to make so complete a break with public 
interests that he seems to have been surprised to see in the 
Monastery even such ghastly little burlesques of the newspaper 
press as the smaller religious newspapers of France. “I must 
confess,” he says, “to having felt some little surprise at this 
circulation of worldly news in a place dedicated to the calm 
and abstraction of the contemplative life.” But as he himself tells 
us that feeble jokes against the Republic played but a secondary 
part in these papers to the latest miracle or a decree of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the “ worldliness ” was certainly to seek. We 
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fear that Brother Bernard had not yet advanced in the science 
of self-examination so far as to have discovered within his 
soul that his chief objection was to the dirty print and bad 
paper, and to the poverty of the jokes against the 
Republic. When he humbly expressed what he thought was 
his feeling about the worldliness, he was, of course, informed 
that the congregation attached to the conventual church in- 
volved much connexion with the outer world, and consequently 
rendered necessary an acquaintance with its ways and move- 
ments. The acquaintance with its ways and movements which 
was to be got from the kind of paper above described would 
certainly not take the Friars very far in their intercourse with 
their flock. Of course, the novices had no newspapers at all. 
So far, Brother Bernard had his aspirations amply fulfilled. 


But the exclusion of subjects did not end with political or 
social matters. Those whose connexion with the outer world is 
limited to the degree religion requires would find it difficult to 
maintain a conversation about literature, fine arts, or the drama. 
Our reading was confined to purely spiritual books, our “ walks 
abroad ” only very occasional; the domestic affairs of the Con- 
vent could only be broached with caution, lest any undue 
tone of criticism should lay one open to the charge of cen- 
soriousness, want of humility, or even breach of fraternal charity. 
In fact, the greater part of such knowledge and expcricnce as 
one may have acquired in the world being inappropriate, and 
the means of gaining fresh stores being so severely limited, very 
little was left from which could be constructed anything worthy 
of the name of conversation, save purely spiritual matters and 
what may be styled the politics of the Order. If I am asked, 
“Was this sufficient ?” I must answer, “ Yes and no.” He who 
enters religion enters upon a life of self-restraint and self-denial 
carried out in every detail. He cannot complain if he has to 
give up much which, innocent in itself, becomes a_ possible 
source of danger under the circumstances. Where would be 
the merit if ‘there were no self-denial ; and can it be considered 
unreasonable if this self-denying ordinance be extended even to 
that time which is devoted to the recreation of body and mind ? 
Anyone who reflects—taught, perhaps, by bitter experience— 
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the difficulty of recognising how, and when, and where, and how 
much to speak, of the terrible facility with which an innocent 
conversation will glide on until the dangerous borderland is 
reached—anyone, I say, who will give this due consideration, 
must acknowledge that those who aim at the perfect life, while 
chastising the body and purifying the soul, are bound to subject 
the tongue to stern and rigid control if they desire to make 
any effectual progress in sanctity. Hence these regulations and 
restrictions which otherwise would be childish. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that a rule which excludes most subjects 
of human interest, if it be kept in real earnest, has a tendency 
to dwarf and etiolate the mental powers; to destroy any tone 
of culture, any breadth of view ; to weaken sympathy for one’s 
fellow-creatures, regarded as flesh and blood ; and to develop a 
taste for petty gossip and talking—to use a convenient though 
slang expression—shop. 

Brother Bernard confesses his preference for the ordinary 
and strict routine; the relaxation of the feast days brought 
him inevitable headache and weariness, and what was called 
in the early century “hurry of spirits.” Something, outside of 
the definite purpose of his dedication to religion, he did 
enjoy, and this was the infrequent pleasure of a walk out of town 
with his friend, the Prior, taken for health’s sake and without any 
kind of fose. But his happiest hours were those passed in the lonely 
nocturnal adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. The custom 
had been established many years before by a Prior whose de- 
votion to the Blessed Sacrament had been famous, and the 
fervent laymen of the congregation had at first joined in the 
devotion. As these fell away from the practice it was left more 
and more to the Friars, until none but the Friars took part in it. 
There each one in turn might taste that true solitude which 
neither the “great silence” of the Monastery nor the short hours 
allowed for sleep could fully secure to him. 

Of all the portraits of his fellows in the monastic life there is 
none so charming as that of Father Raphael : 

He was a true Religious ; a man combining great experience 
of the world, which he had made great sacrifices to quit, and also 
a profound knowledge of theology, dogmatic, ascetical, and 
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mystic. I recall gratefully to this day the valuable hints I re- 
ceived from this wise and holy Father about the art of meditation, 
the inner spirit of religion, and the way in which a novice should 
behave himself under trials and difficulties, which naturally are 
not wanting in any noviceship. If I happened to be in depressed 
spirits, his firm but gentle counsels always inspirited me; if he 
had seen anything reprehensible in my conduct, he would point 
it out with such a condescending hurnility that the most sensitive 
could not wince. His grim, somewhat uncouth, exterior was 
accompanied by such a high-bred courtesy, such a graciousness 
of demeanour, as always to recall to my mind that perfect gentle- 
man, Don Quixote de la Mancha. And all the while there was 
the satisfaction of knowing that this man practised what he 
taught, that he did not only praise “our holy rule,” but kept it 
scrupulously in spirit and letter; and that he enjoined upon 
others nothing which he did not practise rigidly himseif. Such 
men as Father Raphael are the salt of the Community in which 
they live, raising its tone by resisting the tendency to laxity, and 
maintaining the high level of spirituality against mere expediency 
and concessions to popularity. If I had no other cause for 
thankfulness connected with my life at ——, my acquaintance 
with the good Father Raphael would suffice to render me grate- 
ful, and cause many a pleasant memory of the old Monastery to 
remain indelibly printed on my heart. 


The description of Christmas is inspiring. It should be of 
service to the ordinary Catholic of this world, to whom Christmas 
succeeds Christmas at briefer intervals and with less stimulation 
as the years multiply and shorten, to be reminded, amid his 
routine life, of the intensity, the eventfulness, the freshness of 
the Nativity in the cloister. Where emotions are ruled by the 
lessons of the Office, and by the number of a psalm, and are 
obedient, not to the rhythms and recurrences of the natural 
heart, but to the dramatic seasons of the Christian year and the 
hours of the Christian vigil and dawn, and are all foreseen, 
sorrow and desire seem to be as instant as when they arise from 
the unpremeditated art of ordinary lives. “Christmas Eve,” 
says Brother Bernard, “was a day of wild excitement. 

The fast was still in full observance. But a few hours would 
change all. For had not the genealogy of Our Lord already 
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been chanted that morning?” The congregation of this con- 
ventual church see and hear the early Masses and the great 
public Offices of Christmas Day; but they hear only from 
Brother Bernard's delightful book of the ceremonies on the 
other side of the choir ; the sleepless prayer, the happy night, the 
carrying of the image of the Child from cell to cell, the brotherly 
rejoicing, the almost tumultuous devotion which sends the Com- 
munity, “ faint yet pursuing,” to brief heavy sleep on Christmas 


Night. 

The hopes and doubts of the novitiate were, perhaps, even 
keener to Brother Bernard than to the boy novice with nothing 
but a past of school-days behind him: 


As the great day approaches when the simple profession is to 
be made, all parties feel alike the solemnity of their position 
and the necessity of laying aside all trifles, which, however small, 
might prevent their acquiring or increasing good dispositions. 
The living together for a year has smoothed many asperities, 
corrected many faults, induced mutual forbearance and good 
will. The members of the novitiate met as strangers; they 
have grown to be brothers in deed as well asin name. There 
has sprung up the bond which results from joysgand sorrows 
shared and borne in common, and the differences and dislikes 
with which, perhaps, they started have disappeared. ‘“ Behold 
how good and joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell in unity.’ 


And the message came to him that he was accepted : 


I sat down, feeling stunned. Here was that which I had been 
longing for, to obtain which I had given up much and undergone 
more ; and now that it was within my grasp, I felt no elation, no 
excitement, no extraordinary burst of joy. I earnestly desired 
and believed myself fit for my profession; its delay or refusal 
would have disappointed me deeply, possibly have roused a feel- 
ing of bitterness. But, now I had my desire, I could scarcely 
realise that my novice life was almost concluded, and that the 
three vows were really to introduce me to a new condition of 
life. There was no faltering or hesitation, no inclination to draw 
back, no misgiving as to the future ; but my mind seemed sud- 
denly to have become a blank, and to be unable to give attention 
to the matter immediately before it. I com/d not think as I de- 
sired, and, finally, asked and obtained permission, on the plea of 
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a headache, to take the fresh air in the deserted recreation ground. 
Then I viewed the past year’s noviceship, and the forty and more 
‘ears’ wanderings in the desert of the world which had preceded 
it. Had I done well in leaving the world, or had I quitted its 
battle parmula non bene relictt ? Had I any secret regrets, any 
desire to return, not to the old, but to an amended version of the 
old life? Was I really prepared to make the sacrifice required, 
or had the year’s experience taught me my inability to carry out 
my good intentions? “ You will need great courage and spirit 
of sacrifice,” were the words of the Prior to me on my first inter- 
view. Experience had shown their truth. The need for them 
did not cease with the novitiate, however ; on the contrary, they 
had become more necessary than ever to enable me to bind 
myself before God, wsgue ad mortem, to a life, continuance in 
which had hitherto been voluntary and determinable at a 
moment’s notice. An hour ago, when my acceptance was yet 
doubtful, if asked, “ Are you ready for profession?” I should 
have answered indignantly, “ Yes.” And yet here was I asking 
mysclf that very same question, and hesitating as to my response. 
At length, disgusted at my own inconsistency and apparent 
vacillation, | began to examine myself as though I were some- 
one else. In fact, I practised that difficult art of “ getting out 
of my own skin.” Period by period I examined my life in the 
world, asking with respect to each, “ Are you prepared to live 
that again?” The plan succeeded. Quickly and decidedly 
came negative upon negative reply. I passed to the novitiate, 
and reviewed my life in choir, cell, and cloister, still keeping a 
glance upon the outer world. Did the advantages of religion 
overweigh their drawbacks? This time the answer, after some 
thought, was affirmative. ‘“ Have you shown any real fitness 
for the life you have chosen?” A candid and full examination 
enabled me to answer “ Yes,” backed as I was by the Community’s 
recent vote. ‘“ Then what reason is there for doubt or fear?” I 
could find none, and finally concluded my catechism with an 
internal, but hearty, Sars corda, which left me at peace and 
dispelled the vague phantoms which had haunted me. 


The ceremony of the profession followed, with its intense 
emotion and its concentrated prayer, and the touch of pathos 
given by the crowning with exotic flowers—with a fine disregard 
to age and outline—of the novice before the altar. 

Although “From World to Cloister” is a mere light essay on 
the Religious life in practice, and a candid record of one personal 
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experience, the writer cannot but sound, here and there, if he 
does not attempt to fathom, the deeps of his subject. The 
chapter on vocation is direct, and, like the rest of the book, is 
stripped clean of everything that is not immediately and closely 
real. The effect is one of subtlety and true delicacy. It is 
impossible to read the temperate words without getting a better 
conception than one had before of the holocaustic sacrifice. 
And no one who can for a moment understand how the author 
values that can consider that he treats with any real disrespect 
the things which grow out from that fundamental act, or that, 
because he has the sincerity to confess the poverty of a 
Religious house to be easier in itself to bear than the common 
poverty and labour of the world, he undervalues any of the vows 
as observed in the cloister. ‘“ Food, dress, house, books, at- 
tendance, medicine, all these are provided [for the Friar] without 
trouble on his part; nor is he bound, practically, to any economy 
in their use.” But Brother Bernard’s praise, if unexaggerated, is 
ungrudging : 

I look back upon the past, and regard with wonder and 
gratitude the great works accomplished by Religion, and which 
she only could have achieved. I look back upon the fierce 
Northern warriors humbled and civilised, the idolators Chris- 
tianised, the blood-stained sword dropped for the peaceful Cross. 
I see the ignorant instructed, the poor relieved, the starving fed, 
the naked clothed ; I see the violent and the oppressor rcbuked 
and restrained, genius encouraged, the arts developed, learning 
fostered ; I see in the Monastery a refuge and stronghold for the 
weak, the oppressed, the persecuted, the tenderness of youth, 
and the feebleness of age. And as I mentally recall its bead-roll 
of Saints, of men of renown who have shaped the world in 
holiness, and perchance averted untold judgments from the 
nations, J cannot doubt the abiding power and glorious future of 
that which has effected so much. “Gloriosa dicta sunt de te 
Czvitas Det.” And as I pray that her subjects may increase and 
multiply, so do I pray that they may be men of good will, with 
all the signs of Divine vocation ; for “no man taketh this honour 
upon himself but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” 


FRANCIS PHILLIMORE, 
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The Final Appeal. 


Y little rosebud girl of two 
Goes pattering, all the long day through 

Busier, at play, than you or I 
In cares far off, or labour nigh : 
Yet tangled problems sometimes rise 
And, with quick tears in troubled eyes, 
“T want you, Mother!” then she cries, 
And on that last appeal relies. 


Unbeing two short years ago, 

An ego now with “them who know.” 
Self-conscious, everything she tries : 
“Let Baby do it!” baby cries. 
Resistance gives her some surprise, 
But, with defiance in her eyes, 

“T want you, Mother!” then she cries, 
And on that prompt appeal relies. 


Her little charge (rags, wax, and wood) 
Claims all her large solicitude : 

Names stick, once given in welcome fond, 
Jane Lamb, Rajah Stipslop, Johnny Bond. 
Strange remedies she oft applies, 

But broken limbs thwart all she tries ; 

“T want you, Mother!” then she cries, 
And on that sure appeal relies. 
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The Final Appeat. 


Erewhile her travels did explore 

The carpet highway to the door, 

Or sought those by-paths which appear 
Inviting, for some outlet near: 

Blind alley by the sofa side, 

Or opening to the coal-box tried. 

“T want you, Mother!” then she cried, 
And on that scared appeal relied. 


Now doors have open’d to her feet, 

Her visions are of park and street. 
Indoors or out, names stand for things— 
Her landmarks to which memory clings. 
“T come, Ba-ba!” In thought she flies, 
But, tripping, on the ground she lies: 

“I want you, Mother!” then she cries, 
And on that sad appeal relies. 


Self-trusting most when most astray ; 
The quick appeal when brought to bay, 
The want, the longings infinite, 


Th’ appeal from darkness to the Light :— 


Not hers alone of summers two, 

But ours the earthly childhood through. 
O God of love, in need we pray, 

We need Thee, Father, God, alway! 


EASTWOOD KIDSON, 
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The Strange Adventures of a Wrfe. 


HE last year is supposed to have done something to 
revolutionise the relations between the world and his wife. 
A lady had dismissed her husband at the church-door after her 
wedding, telling him to go abroad to make his fortune. His 
enterprise failing, he returned to claim his wife, who, how- 
ever, would not receive him. He seized her after church 
one Sunday morning, and took her into captivity, from 
which the Court of Appeal set her free. The Law confessed 
to its deficiencies—deficiencies that are ever apparent when 
the State assumes the functions of the Church. It could 
order husband and wife to live together; but it could not 
enforce its order. Still less could it allow a husband to abduct 
his wife and to hold her a prisoner. A deadlock is the result. 
The husband is tied to a wife who will not even send hima 
postcard. But, if he were allowed to enforce his claim on her 
society, he could do so only by a relapse into ways which are 
more or less barbaric. A case which occurred in Scotland at 
the beginning of the last century is worth recalling now if only 
as pointing to the contrast between manners then and manners 
now. Mr. Jackson, by his abduction of his wife, sought to 
secure her presence. When Lady Grange was abducted, her 
husband had a contrary motive—he sought to secure her 
absence. 

The person called by courtesy Lady Grange was the wife 
of the Hon. James Erskine, a Judge of the Court of Session, 
younger brother of that Earl ‘of Mar who headed an insurrection 
against the House of Brunswick in 1715. Lord Grange, as this 
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Judge was designated, passed through life as a leader in the Whig 
or Presbyterian party in his native country, and as one professing 
high Evangelical principles ; and probably he would not now have 
been remembered for either good or evil, if he had not acted an 
extraordinary part towards his wife. We are prepared for some- 
thing tragic by the parentage of Lady Grange. In Edinburgh 
on a Sunday afternoon in the spring of the year 1680, the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session was walking quietly home from 
church, when a pistol-shot, fired close behind him, brought him 
to the ground a corpse. Amongst the crowd who gathered 
round the spot stood a gloomy-looking man, who, when he 
heard that the venerable Judge had died instantly, remarked 
that he was not accustomed to do things by halves. This man, 
who had been led to commit the murder in revenge for an award 
of the President, commanding him to make provision for his wife 
and family, and who expiated his crime with his life, was the 
father of Mrs. Erskine, born Rachel Chiesly. 

Lord and Lady Grange had been married upwards of twenty 
years, and had had several children, when in 1730 a separation 
was determined between them. If we are to believe the lady in 
this instance, there had been love and peace for twenty years, 
when at length Lord Grange took a sudden dislike to his wife, 
and would no longer live with her. He, on the other hand, 
speaks of having suffered long from her “ unsubduable rage and 
madness,” and of having failed in all his efforts to bring her toa 
reasonable conduct. It is traditionally stated that in their quarrels 
the lady did not scruple to remind her husband whose daughter 
she was—thus hinting at what she was capable of doing if she 
thought herself too deeply aggrieved. However, in 1730 a separa- 
tion was agreed to, with great reluctance on the part of the lady, 
her husband agreeing to give her a hundred a year. After 
spend‘ng some months in the country, Lady Grange returned to 
Edinburgh, and took a lodging near her husband’s house, for the 
durpose, as she tells us, of endeavouring to induce him to take 
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her back, and that she might occasionally see her children. Ac- 
cording to Lord Grange, she began to torment him by following 
him and the children on the street “in a scandalous and shame- 
ful manner,” and coming to his house, and calling reproaches to 
him through the windows,* especially when there was company 
with him. He thus writes: “In his house, at the bottom of 
Niddry’s Wynd, where there is a court through which one enters 
the house, one time among others, when it was full of chairs, 
chairmen, and footmen, who attended the company that were 
with himself, or his sister, Lady Jane Paterson, then keeping 
house together, she came into this court, and among that mob 
shamelessly cried up to the windows injurious reproaches, and 


would not go away, though entreated, till, hearing the late Lord 
, and seeing two of his 





Lovat’s voice, who was visiting Mr, E 
servants among the other footmen, ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘is your master 
here?’ and instantly ran off.” He speaks of her having attacked 
him one day in church ; at another time she forced him to take 
refuge with his son in a tavern for two hours. She even 
threatened to assault him on the bench, which he “every day 
expected ; for she professed that she had no shame.” 

The tradition of Lady Grange represents her fate as having 
been at last decided by her threat to expose her husband to 
the Government for treasonable practices. In his statement, 
Lord Grange tells us that he had some time before gone to 
London, to arrange the private affairs of the Countess of Mar, 
then become unable to conduct them herself, and he had sent 
an account of his procedure to his wife, including some reflec- 
tions ona certain great Minister (doubtless Walpole), who had 
thwarted him much, and been of serious detriment to the in- 
terests of his family in this matter. This document she retained, 
and she now threatened to take it to London, and use it for 
her husband’s disadvantage, being supported in the design by 
several persons with whom she associated. While denying that 


* We here and elsewhere quote a paper in Lord Grange’s own hand. 
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he had been concerned in anything treasonable, Lord Grange 
says “he had already too great a load of that great Minister's 
wrath on his back to stand still and see more of it fall upon 
him by the treachery and madness of such a wife and such 
worthy confederates.” The lady had taken a seat in a stage- 
coach for London. Lord Grange caused a friend to go and 
make interest to get her money returned, and the seat let to 
another person; in which odd proceeding he was successful. 
Thus was the journey stayed for the meantime ; but the lady 
declared her resolution to go as soon as possible. “ What,” 
says Lord Grange, “could a man do with such a wife? There 
was great reason to think she would daily go on to do mis- 
chief to her family, and to affront and bring a blot on her 
children, especially her daughters. There were things that 
could not be redressed in a court of justice, and we had not 
then a madhouse to lock such unhappy people up in ”—a state- 
ment which we commend to the care of Mrs. Weldon. 

The result of his deliberations was a plan for what he deli- 
cately calls “sequestrating” his wife. It appears to have been 
concerted between himself and a number of Highland chiefs, 
including, above all, the Lord Lovat who a few years after was 
to conclude a long life on Tower Hill. We now turn to the 
lady’s narrative, which proceeds to tell that, on the evening of 
January 22nd, 1732, a party of Highlandmen, wearing the livery 
of Lord Lovat, made their way into her lodgings, and forcibly 
seized her, throwing her down and gagging her, then tying a 
cloth over her head, and carrying her off as if she had been 
a corpse. At the bottom of the stair was a sedan chair con- 
taining a man, who took the lady upon his knees, and held 
her fast in his arms till they had got to a place in the out- 
skirts of the town. Then they took her from the chair, 
removed the cloth from her head, and mounted her upon a 
iorse behind a man, to whom she was tied; after which the 
party rode off “by the lee light of the moon.” The leader, 
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although a gentleman (Mr. Forster, of Corsebonny), disregarded 
her entreaties to be allowed to stop on account of cramp in her 
side, and only answered by ordering a servant to renew the 
bandages over her mouth. She observed that they rode along 
the Long Way (where Prince’s Street now stands), past the 
Castle, and so to the Linlithgow Road. After a ride of nearly 
twenty miles, they stopped at Muiravonside, the house of Mr. 
John Macleod, advocate, where servants appeared waiting to re- 
ceive the lady—and thus showed that the master of the house had 
been engaged to aid in her abduction. She was taken upstairs 
to a comfortable bedroom ; but,a man being posted in the room 
as a guard, she would not take any repose. Thus she spent the 
ensuing day, and when it was night she was taken out and 
remounted in the same fashion as before. The party then rode 
along through the Torwood, and so to the place called Wester 
Polmaise, belonging to a gentleman of the name of Stewart, 
whose steward was one of the cavalcade. Here was an old 
tower, having one little room on each floor; and into one 
of these rooms, the window of which was boarded over, the 
lady was conducted. She continued here for thirteen or fourteen 
weeks, supplied with a sufficiency of the comforts of life, but 
never allowed to go into the open air: till at length her health 
gave way, and the factor began to fear her death. By his inter- 
cession with Mr. Forster, she was then permitted to go into the 
court under guard; but the garden was still denied her. 

Thus time passed drearily until the month of August, during 
all which time the prisoner had no communication with the ex- 
ternal world. At length, by an arrangement made between Lord 
Lovat and Mr. Forster, at the house of the latter near Stirling, 
Lady Grange was one night brought out and mounted again as 
formerly, and carried off amidst a guard of horsemen. She 
recognised several of Lord Lovat’s people in this troop, and 
found Forster once more in command. They passed by Stirling 
Bridge, and thence onward to the Highlands, but she no longer 
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knew the way they were going. Before daylight they stopped 
at a house, where she was lodged during the day, and at night 
the march was resumed. Thus they journeyed for several days 
into the Highlands, never allowing the lady to speak, and taking 
the most rigid care to prevent anyone from becoming aware of 
her situation. During this time she never had off her clothes ; 
one day she slept in a barn, another inan open enclosure. After 
a fortnight spent at a house on Lord Lovat’s ground (probably 
in Stratherrick, Inverness-shire), the journey was renewed in the 
same style as before; only Mr. Forster had retired from the 
party, and the lady found herself in the hands of only the Frasers. 

They now crossed a loch into Glengarry’s land, where they 
lodged several nights in cowhouses, or in the open air, making 
progress all the time to the westward, where the country became 
extremely wild. At Lochourn, an arm of the sea on the west 
coast, the lady was transferred to a small vessel which was in 
waiting for her. Bitterly did she weep and implore compassion ; 
but the Highlanders understood not her language, and had they 
done so, a departure from the orders given them was not to be 
expected. While they lay in Lochourn, waiting for a wind, the 
brother and son of Macdonald of Scothouse came to see, but not 
to relieve her. Other persons visited the sloop, and among these 
one William Tolmy, a tenant of the chief of Macleod, who 
had once been a merchant at Inverness. This was the first 
person she had seen who expressed any sympathy with her. 
He undertook to bear information of her retreat to her friend 
and “man of business,” Mr. Hope, of Rankeillor, in Edin- 
burgh ; but it does not appear that he fulfilled his promise. 
So Lady Grange remained in Macdonald’s charge at Heskir 
nearly two years—during the first year without once seeing 
bread, and with no supply of clothing. The island 
was of desolate aspect, and had no _ inhabitant besides 
Macdonald and his wife. Macdonald would not allow her to 
write to anyone ; but he went to his landlord, Sir Alexander, 
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to plead for indulgences she required. On one of these oc- 
casions, Sir Alexander expressed his regret at having been 
concerned in such an affair, and wished he were quit of it. The 
wonder is, how Erskine should have induced all these men to 
interest themselves in the “sequestration” of his wife. One 
thing is here remarkable: they were all of them friends of the 
Stuart family, as was Macleod of Macleod, into whose hands the 
lady subsequently fell. It therefore becomes probable that 
Erskine had at least convinced them that her seclusion from the 
world was necessary in some way for the preservation of political 
secrets important to them. 

In June, 1734, a sloop came to Heskir to take away the lady. 
It was commanded by a Macleod, and in it she was conveyed 
to the remotest spot of ground connected with the British 
islands ; namely, the isle of St. Kilda, the property of the chief 
of Macleod, and remarkable for the simple character of the 
peasantry who occupy it. In some respects it was an ad- 
vantageous change: the place was not uninhabited, and the 
domestic accommodation was better. In St. Kilda she was 
placed in a house or cottage of two small apartments, tolerably 
well furnished, witha girlto wait upon her, and provided witha 
sufficiency of good food and clothing. Of educated persons the 
island contained not one, except for a short time a Highland 
Presbyterian clergyman named Roderick Maclennan. There 
was hardly even a person capable of speaking or understanding 
the English language within reach. No books, no intelligence 
arrived from the world in which she had once lived. Only once 
a year did a steward come to collect the rent paid in kind by the 
poor people; and by him was the lady regularly furnished with a 
store of such articles foreign to the place as she needed: usually 
a stone of sugar, a pound of tea, six pecks of wheat, and an 
anker of spirits. She lacked not the necessaries of life, but she 
wanted society and freedom. In this way she spent seven years 


in St. Kilda. 
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i Meanwhile it was known in Edinburgh that Lady Grange had 
| been forcibly carried away and placed in seclusion by her hus- 
| band ; but her whereabouts were a mystery to all but those who 
were concerned to keep it secret. During the years which had 

elapsed since her abduction, Mr. Erskine had given up his seat 
on the bench, and entered into political life as a friend of the 
Prince of Wales, and an opponent of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
world had wondered at the events of his domestic life, and 
several persons denounced the singular means he had adopted 
for obtaining domestic peace. But, in the main, he stood as 
well with society as he had ever done. At length, in the winter 








of 1740-41, a communication from Lady Grange for the first 
time reached her friends. It was brought by the minister Mac- 
lennan and his wife, who had left the island after quarrelling 
with Macleod’s steward. The jdea of a woman of education 
being immured for a series of years in an outlandish place 
where only the most illiterate peasantry resided, and this by 
| the command of a husband who could only complain of her 
irritable temper, struck forcibly upon public feeling, and par- 

ticularly upon the mind of Lady Grange’s legal agent, Mr: 
Hope, of Rankeillor, who had all along felt a keen interest in 

her fate. Of Mr. Hope it may be remarked that he also was 

a zealous Jacobite ; yet, though all the persons engaged in the 





scares 


lady’s abduction were of that party, he hesitated not to take 
active measures on the contrary side. He immediately applied 
to the Lord Justice Clerk for a warrant to search for and 
liberate Lady Grange. This application was opposed by the 
friends of Mr. Erskine, and eventually it was defeated ; yet | 
Mr. Hope was not deterred frorn hiring a vessel, and sending | 
it with armed men to secure the freedom of the lady—a step 
which, as it was illegal and dangerous, obviously implied no 
small risk on his own part. This ship proceeded no farther 
than the harbour called the Horseshoe in Lorn (now the seat 
of the thriving town of Oban), where the master quarrelled 
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with and set on shore Mrs. Maclennan, his guide. Apparently 
the voyage was not prosecuted, in consequence of intelligence 
being received that the lady had been removed to another 
place, where she was kept in more humane circumstances. If 
so, its object might be considered as in part accomplished. 

There lies before us a warrant, signed in the holograph of 
Normand Macleod—the same insular chief who, a few years 
after, lost public respect in consequence of his desertion of the 
Jacobite cause and his active hostility to Prince Charles when 
in hiding. The document is dated at Dunvegan, February 17th, 
1741, and proceeds upon a rumour which has reached the writer, 
that a certain gentlewoman called Lady Grange was carried to 
his isle of St. Kilda in 1734, and has ever since been confined 
there under cruel circumstances. Regarding this as a scandal 
which he is bound to inquire into (as if it could have hitherto 
been a secret to him), he orders his baron-bailie of Harrish, 
Donald Macleod, of Bernera [this was a gallant fellow, who 
went out in the forty-five], to proceed to that island and make 
the necessary investigations. Before us also lies the original 
precognition taken by honest Donald, six days thereafter, when 
the various persons who had been about Lady Grange gave 
evidence respecting her. The general bearing of this testimony, 
besides establishing the fact of her confinement as a prisoner, 
is to the effect that she was treated well in all other respects, 
having a house forty feet long, with an inner room and a chimney 
to it,a curtained bed, armchair, table, and other articles; ample 
store of good provisions, including spirits; and plenty of good 
clothes ; but that she was addicted to liquor [but who supplied 
it?] and liable to outbreaks of anger. The purpose was to meet 
the clamours raised by Mr. Hope as to the barbarities to which 
Lady Grange had been subjected ; but he afterwards raised an 
action in the Court of Session for payment of the arrears of 
aliment or allowance due to the lady, amounting to £1,150, and 
obtained judgment in the year 1743 against the defender in 
absence, though he did not choose to put it in force. 
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The unfortunate cause of all these proceedings ceased to be 
a trouble to anyone in May, 1745. Erskine, writing from West- 
minster, June Ist, in answer to an intimation of her death, says : 
“T most heartily thank you, my dear friend, for the timely 
notice you gave me of the death of ¢hat person. It would be 
a ridiculous untruth to pretend grief for it; but as it brings to 
my mind a train of various things for many years back, it gives 
me concern. Her retaining wit and facetiousness to the last 
surprises me. These qualities none found in her, no more 
than common sense or good nature, before she went to these 
parts; and of the reverse of all which if she had not been 
irrecoverably possest, in an extraordinary and insufferable degree, 
after many years’ fruitless endeavours to reclaim her, she had 
never seen these parts. I long for the particulars of her death, 
which you are pleased to tell me I am to have by next post.” 
Mr. Hope’s wife and daughters being left as heirs of Lady Grange, 
an action was raised in their name for the £1,150 formerly 
awarded, and for three years additional of her annuity ; and for 
this compound sum judgment was obtained, which was followed 
by steps for forcing payment. The Hopes were aware, however, 
of the dubious character of this claim, seeing that Mr. Erskine, 
from whatever causes, had substituted an actual subsistence 
since 1732. They accordingly intimated that they aimed at no 
personal benefit from Lady Grange’s bequest; and the affair 
terminated in Mr. Erskine’s reimbursing Mr. Hope for all the 
expenses he had incurred on behalf of the lady, including that 
for the sloop which he had hired to proceed to St. Kilda for her 


rescue. 

This story, which casts a curious light upon the age of our 
grandfathers, shows things in a kind of transition from the 
violence of an earlier age to the humanity of the present times. 
Erskine, not to speak of his office of a Judge in Scotland, moved 
in English society of the highest character. He must have 
been the friend of Lyttelton, Pope, and Thomson ; and, as the 
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brother-in-law of the Countess of Mar, who was sister of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, he figured in a brilliant circle. Yet he 
felt not a moment’s compunction at leaving the mother of his 
children to fret herself to death in a half-savage wilderness ; 
for, in a paper which expresses his feelings on the subject pretty 
freely, he justifies the “sequestration” as a step required by 
prudence and decency ; and, in showing that the gross neces- 
saries of life were afforded to his wife, considers that his whole 
duty towards her was discharged. Such an insensibility could 
not be peculiar to one man: it indicates the temper of a class 
and of an age. Once more, therefore, we congratulate ourselves 
on the improved humanity of our own times; and we glance 
with satisfaction at the decision by which force is decided to be 
no longer a factor in the union of hearts. 


A. C. OPIE. 
























The [dea of Medievatsm. 


O one who observes things, the present state of Christendom 
is a strange vision. Thereis a restlessness and unguided 
yearning abroad which betokens a state of social transition of 
universal significance. In such a period, men, and especially 
Catholics, have need to know the ground on which their moral 
convictions are based ; and this knowledge can come only from a 
true appreciation of the past. It is atime not for theorising, 
but for action; the world wants not systems, but practical 
judgments. 

Now one of the causes of discontent among Christians, is the 
actual position of the Catholic Church. We are told, it is not 
in touch with modern thought and feeling ; it is still enveloped in 
a shroud of medizvalism—putting forth abstract systems and old- 
time platitudes, instead of actual thought and doctrine of present 
value: and so there is a feeling in the world at large, and even 
within the Church, that Catholicism would do well to cast aside 
its medieval forms and abstractions as so many actual un- 
realities; and men do even deny that medizvalism had any 
reality at any time. And yet, reader, I venture to tell you 
at once, that medizvalism is a truthful and integral form of 
Christianity ; and you cannot consistently deny its truthful- 
ness without altogether rejecting Catholicism as a_ historical 
fact. But both devotee and bitterest opponent have con- 
joined in falsifying its truth, and so have contributed each 
to the present discontent against the Church of that period ; 
and now toappreciate the actual truth of medizval Christianity 
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is the first step forward in the way of constructing the truth of 
the present. 

To the superficial reader, the history of the Middle Ages is 
little else than the story of a vast confusion of Church and 
State, of Christianity and German Imperialism. And, indeed, 
the history of the Middle Ages has a twofold basis of truth, as you 
start with the idea of the Church or with that of the German race : 
and yet you cannot rightly consider the one without the other, 
so utterly interwoven are their destinies. To the medieval 
mind the union between the Church and the Empire seemed 
so intimate, that they were supposed to be conjoined in a holy 
wedlock by some special Divine decree—a supposition ex- 
pressing, indeed, a singular truth, as we shall come to ac- 
knowledge: and in virtue of this intimate union did the 
Church assert a right of suzerainty over the Empire, and the 
Empire over the Church. Practically the Empire became a 
fief of the Popes, much against its own will, as it ultimately 
proved ; and theologians even contended that the two keys of 
St. Peter signified the spiritual and temporal power, so closely 
interwoven were the ideas of the two powers in the conscious- 
ness of the age. Spiritual dignity then became coincident in 
men’s minds with temporal power; bishops were liegemen of 
the Empire, and courtiers bishops of the Church; the spheres 
of the spiritual and temporal were confused in outward life, 
though to the consciousness of the Christian spirit they re- 
mained distinctly enough apart to assert themselves at a later 
time. A sad state of affairs, some will say: as many have said 
before: sad, perhaps, yet not unnatural as human affairs go. 
In truth, this confusion of the temporal and spiritual was the 
cross of the medieval spirit: a cross on which it must die, only 
to rise again in a higher spiritualised state of existence; for 
death and resurrection is the law of life to every world-saving 
fact ; and medizvalism too shall triumph in death. 

But what was this medizval spirit which shall triumph even 














The [dea of Medievahsm. 


O one who observes things, the present state of Christendom 
is a strange vision. Thereis a restlessness and unguided 
yearning abroad which betokens a state of social transition of 
universal significance. In such a period, men, and especially 
Catholics, have need to know the ground on which their moral 
convictions are based ; and this knowledge can come only from a 
true appreciation of the past. It is atime not for theorising, 
but for action; the world wants not systems, but practical 
judgments. 

Now one of the causes of discontent among Christians, is the 
actual position of the Catholic Church. We are told, it is not 
in touch with modern thought and feeling ; it is still enveloped in 
a shroud of medizvalism—putting forth abstract systems and old- 
time platitudes, instead of actual thought and doctrine of present 
value: and so there is a feeling in the world at large, and even 
within the Church, that Catholicism would do well to cast aside 
its medizval forms and abstractions as so many actual un- 
realities; and men do even deny that medizvalism had any 
reality at any time. And yet, reader, I venture to tell you 
at once, that medizvalism is a truthful and integral form of 
Christianity ; and you cannot consistently deny its truthful- 
ness without altogether rejecting Catholicism as a_ historical 
fact. But both devotee and bitterest opponent have con- 
joined in falsifying its truth, and so have contributed each 
to the present discontent against the Church of that period ; 
and now toappreciate the actual truth of medieval Christianity 
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is the first step forward in the way of constructing the truth of 
the present. 

To the superficial reader, the history of the Middle Ages is 
little else than the story of a vast confusion of Church and 
State, of Christianity and German Imperialism. And, indeed, 
the history of the Middle Ages has a twofold basis of truth, as you 
start with the idea of the Church or with that of the German race : 
and yet you cannot rightly consider the one without the other, 
so utterly interwoven are their destinies. To the medieval 
mind the union between the Church and the Empire seemed 
so intimate, that they were supposed to be conjoined in a holy 
wedlock by some special Divine decree—a supposition ex- 
pressing, indeed, a singular truth, as we shall come to ac- 
knowledge: and in virtue of this intimate union did the 
Church assert a right of suzerainty over the Empire, and the 
Empire over the Church. Practically the Empire became a 
fief of the Popes, much against its own will, as it ultimately 
proved ; and theologians even contended that the two keys of 
St. Peter signified the spiritual and temporal power, so closely 
interwoven were the ideas of the two powers in the conscious- 
ness of the age. Spiritual dignity then became coincident in 
men’s minds with temporal power; bishops were liegemen of 
the Empire, and courtiers bishops of the Church; the spheres 
of the spiritual and temporal were confused in outward life, 
though to the consciousness of the Christian spirit they re- 
mained distinctly enough apart to assert themselves at a later 
time. A sad state of affairs, some will say: as many have said 
before: sad, perhaps, yet not unnatural as human affairs go. 
In truth, this confusion of the temporal and spiritual was the 
cross of the medizval spirit: a cross on which it must die, only 
to rise again in a higher spiritualised state of existence; for 
death and resurrection is the law of life to every world-saving 
fact ; and medizvalism too shall triumph in death. 

But what was this medizval spirit which shall triumph even 
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in death? Naught but the spirit of individual freedom asserting 
itself against the State or national idea. For Christianity and 
the State are in this respect antagonistic—that the State 
naturally absorbs into itself all individuality ; the individual 
does, indeed, become free, but only as a unit of the State: apart 
from the State he has no freedom. Thus was it in ancient 
Rome, where natural freedom attained its highest perfection as 
a free State: individuals were free only as forming the im- 
personal State, but there was no individual or subjective freedom. 
The test of freedom is the motive of morality: this in the 
ancient world was the national good ; to seek the good because 
itis good to ME, did not enter into the Roman’s conception of 
morality, he had therefore no zrdividual freedom. Christianity, on 
the other hand, is proper individual freedom; it isthe union of the 
individual personally with the Infinite, without the inter-medium 
of the State ; and the supreme type of this personal union is in 
the Incarnation. A Christian State, therefore, must differ es- 
sentially from a pagan State; among Christians there can be no 
absorption of individuality, but only a harmonising of many free 
individualities ; forthe Christian individual is free independently 
of the State. Thus the State cannot define a Christian’s morality, 
but can only harmonise his outward actions with the moral idea 
of the Christian community: for the State can set forth no 
motive of morality ; flat must come from the personal con- 
sciousness united with God, wherefore the national good can no 
longer be the ultimate motive of morality, as it was in the 
ancient free States. Thus, of its very essence, Christianity is 
opposed to the ancient State, and to any State which has not 
yet attained to Christian freedom. 

And now the old cry will again arise: Where is individual 
freedom in the medizval Church? The whole conception of 
medizval Christianity was to bind Christian life by set formulas, 
and lifeless systems, and rigid codes of morality. Why, the 
whole course of medizvalism is the very antithesis of Christian 
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freedom. Formula is not truth, ceremony is not life, priestly 
tyranny is not individualism. Grant that the Church rescued 
personal freedom from the State, it was only to bind the in- 
dividual in still faster manacles of Church despotism ; in short, 
the Church became a State the most tyrannical, and forgot its 
spiritual destiny in grasping secular power. Medizevalism, there- 
fore, is a corruption of Gospel truths, a retrogression in the 
history of humanity. Such is the usual indictment, plausible 
and supported by many historical phenomena; and yet in its 
general significance a veriest falsehood. Medizvalism is in 
truth no retrogression, but a veritable advance to human free- 
dom. I doubt, reader, whether history will admit eazy retro- 
gression of universal import; the spirit of time marches onward 
with unswerving constancy, though often in erratic ways ; but 
if medizvalism be not a retrogression, there must be some true 
explanation of the phenomena upon which the indictment is 
made. 

We must first note, however, that Christianity is a distinct 
sovereign fact in the world; not a mere phase of the national 
idea—a school or a system—but (as already remarked) an idea 
opposed to the national idea, and hence a sovereign fact equally 
with the State.* One of the fundamental errors on which so 
many have gone astray in the study of Christianity, is that 
Christianity is in its ultimate analysis identical with the State, and 
Christian freedom one with national freedom. This is hardly the 
place to enter into the question of national freedom: for the 
present we must take it as a principle of a Catholic study of 
history that Christianity is essentially distinct from nationality, 
and Christian freedom from national freedom ; and that, there- 
fore, Christianity must develop in a precisely similar manner to 
the State, yet by a distinct development as a sovereign fact 
against a sovereign fact. Hence it must form to itself an ob- 
jective impersonal existence with a supreme hierarchy of authority 


* T use the word “ State” here as the abstract of all nationality. 
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—an objective witness of freedom both to the individual him- 
self and to other impersonal factors, the nations. Now admit 
that the Christian idea is in its ultimate analysis identical with 
the national, and the King (ze, the objective witness of national 
freedom) becomes at the same time Pope (ze. the objective 
witness of Christian freedom) ; the State becomes the authorita- 
tive custodian of Christianity and sacerdotalism must disappear. 
Then, indeed, would medizval Christianity be proved an error 
and a perversion of the Gospel truth. Here it is that the Catholic 
reader of history reads differently from the non-Catholic: for to 
the Catholic Christianity is a supernatural fact, and therefore 
super-national ; having a distinct impersonal objectivity with a 
sovereign polity and hierarchy distinct from the polity and 
hierarchy of the State: and a recognition of this truth by the 
Christian consciousness and by the State is the only condition 
of peace between the Church and the nations. 

Now medizvalism is essentially that phase of history in which 
the Christian life acquires the impersonal objectivity, as opposed 
to the objectivity of the State, and the Christian consciousness is 
emancipated from the national idea: a distinctly progressive 
step in the development of individual freedom. But if we would 
rightly understand the spirit of medizval Christianity, we must 
trace it back toits very earliest inception. And here we must 
remark that the perception of an idea is very different from the 
realisation ; and that our mode of perceiving the truth is distinct 
from the truth itself. Moreover, we must convince ourselves that 
every truth must progress gradually from mere perception to 
ultimate realisation: thus shall we be prepared to follow the 
spirit of history with reverence. 

It is the custom of those who revile medizval Christianity to 
raise a comparison between it and primitive Christianity—a 
most mischievous and futile comparison, for medizval and 
primitive Christianity are both distinct integral phases of 
Christian life, and can no more be rightly compared against 
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each other than can man and woman in the sexual dignity of 
the race. To say one is superior to the other where there is 
no common ground of comparison, is little else than mis- 
chievous falsity, and only confuses the vital issues of the case. 
Primitive Christianity has its own reason of life beyond com- 
parison with that of the medizval ; and each must stand or fall 
solely by its own truthfulness as a distinct phase of life. Now 
the phase of primitive Christianity was that of mere perception 
of Christian freedom ; it was the period in which Christianity, as 
a simple, unrealised fact, took up its abode in the world. To the 
nations the Church appeared as a school of thought or a Judaic 
schism ; but the Christian consciousness soon perceived itself to 
be a world-fact, and not a particular phase of national life. 
There was a distinct creed and there were the Sacraments—a 
perfect symbolism of the new spiritual life as opposed to the 
merely natural: and this new spiritual life was perceived by the 
Christian consciousness—taught by St. Paul—to be perfect 
liberty. Then, too, there was a priesthood, distinct from the 
Jewish priesthood chiefly in that it had no national existence, 
but was the upraising of an individual Divine vocation. These 
things were perceived by the early Christian consciousness as so 
many particular facts of Christian life: it did not yet perceive 
their inter-relation as particular manifestations of one general 
truth ; they accepted the facts as they stood, and were content ; 
they /e/t that these facts were manifestations of the inward 
spirit, but did not realise their feeling in all its significance. 
And so the social Christian idea expressed itself as a mere 
domestic family, and not as a sovereign polity or spiritual State 
as in the Middle Ages. This fact is apparent in the relations of 
the priesthood with the people. Each Christian community had 
its own priests and bishop intimately bound up with the family 
idea, dependent almost entirely for their consecration to the 
ministry upon the judgment of the particular family: for, 
although the individual vocation was acknowledged, yet the 
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members of the family decided as to whether the individual was 
called ; the judgment of the individual himself was not asked 
for ; he followed that of the people, as we see so plainly in the 
stories of St. Ambrose and so many others. Nevertheless, the 
power of the priesthood was ever considered to have its source 
in the eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ, and not in the will of 
the people. Thus the priesthood of those days was a sort of 
family ministry rather than a hierarchy of jurisdiction ; and yet 
in the recognition of individual vocation and higher independent 
power lay the germ of the hierarchical polity of the Middle 
Ages. This truth is still more evident in the inter-dependence of 
the Churches: they were as so many distinct communities, more 
or less independent of each other, and reorganising a mutual 
bond of charity in Jesus Christ. Yet even so, certain Churches 
enjoyed a pre-eminence, and especially was the Roman Church 
thus distinguished ; and in this perception of pre-eminence in so 
many independent communities was the germ of a conscious 
polity. Nor can it be said that the influence of these greater 
sees was owing to arrogance or well-timed policy ; rather was it 
due to some hidden truthfulness of their position in the midst of 
Christendom, the recognition of which was the dawn of a 
universal polity : but such polity was not yet developed. And 
so we find a Christian race (if we may use the word) rather than 
a Christian State, governing itself in families and united by a 
common spirit, but not by a common polity. 

Again, turning to the Christian thought of those days, we 
see the same state of things: Christian truth is put forth as so 
many particular facts ; there is no attempt to generalise or show 
the mutual bearing of the dogmas one upon the other, Even 
when the ancient Fathers bring in the aid of philosophy, they 
do so merely to elucidate the nature of the particular truth in 
itself, and not to establish any connexion of one with another ; 
in other words, they simply stated the particular points of 
Christian truth, and did not draw thence any philosophic system ; 
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just as the Christian society expressed itself in so many social 
facts without a State polity. 


A kindred example will be found in the history of any 
nation. Thus the German race first enters into the historic 
world as a collection of families and tribes. Each tribe is 
divided into a number of families, all more or less independent 
of each other, and recognising personal authority only in par- 
ticular cases of need ; and so, too, the tribes recognised some 
general chieftain only on some occasion of common interest. 
And yet from this intermittent recognition of authority evolved 
by natural order the constitutions of the later Germanic States 
and Empire. In like manner, by historic: necessity, the early 
Church developed into the medizval. 

The first appearance of this development must be dated back 
several centuries before what are usually termed the Middle 
Ages ; and we may take the reign of St. Gregory I. to indicate 
the time when this development was first consciously acknow- 
ledged. The priesthood had begun to assume the form of a 
politic hierarchy, and the different Churches were more distinctly 
conscious of the supreme jurisdiction of Rome. The domestic 
idea of community had advanced into the politic, and Chris- 
tianity was already presenting zvternally the appearance of a 
State; simple religion had become an authoritative religion, and 
individual religious effort had become subject, more or less, to 
external law ; just as in ancient times, from the simple patri- 
archal worship was evolved the Jewish, and the conception of 
the Deity as “God” developed into the Judaic conception of 
“ Our God,” and religion became authoritative and national ; so 
was it with Christianity in the period we are considering. Not 
that Christian life thereby retrograded into Judaism, as some 
would have it; for the Christian can never utterly amalgamate 
himself with the State idea, as did the Jew. Christianity is 
essentially the religion of the individual, uniting the individual 
immediately with God ; whereas the Jew was united with God 
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only through the medium of the Jewish nation, as a unit of 
the nation. But the Christian idea of individual union with 
God had necessarily to pass through a stage of development, 
apparently similar to, yet essentially different from, Judaism. 
For so it is ever in history: the same forms appear over and 
over again, but the spirit differs; and because men do not 
distinguish the spirit from the form, do they so grievously err 
in historical judgment. When, therefore, we say that the 
Christian consciousness developed into ar authoritative religion, 
we mean that the idea of individual religion passed from being 
a mere perception into an objective concreteness, into that stage 
of life when the soul would seek its union with God, in subjec- 
tion to a general law arising from the common spirit of the 
individuals of the community ; thus the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice and the reception of the Sacraments was encompassed 
by an authoritative ritual suggestive of the dispositions of soul 
requisite for a worthy reception, and hence for a more immediate 
individual union with God; thus, too, the Divine Office of 
Psalmody was set up as a type of Christian prayer; and these 
rites and ceremonies were considered especially sacred, as 
means by which the Christian soul. could more readily betake 
itself to God, instead of wandering about in a haze of its own 
individual light. Hence an idealised or typical form of Christian 
life was gradually established, whereby the Christian indi- 
vidualism was educated and taught how to guide itself in its 
worship of God. The medizval development, therefore, showed 
itself first in matters of Divine worship or external union with 
God; and this was quite natural, for religious feeling ever 
realises itself first as external religion. 

But the formation of Church ritual was necessarily accom- 
panied by a development in the inner life of Christianity—in 
matters of personal moral purity: for no sooner does the religious 
feeling realise itself in external worship than it must perforce 
yearn after and realise the inner union of the soul with God: 
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and so the Christian consciousness would seek authoritative 
direction in regard to this internal union, as it had already in 
regard to the external: and hence arises the phenomenon of the 
Religious state. For the vows and rules of Religious Orders 
were considered so many more direct roads by which the indi- 
vidual would attain to intimate union with God, to individual 
spiritual freedom. In this way, then, did the external worship 
and the internal moral purity of the individual form to them- 
selves objective existences in Church ritual and in Religious 
Orders ; and the individual found a more direct personal union 
with God by identifying himself with these objective existences; 
and yet not in the manner in which the Jew identified himself 
with his national religion. For the national idea of religion in 
Judaism was utterly external to the individual: it was imposed 
from without by a Divine command to the nation ; whereas the 
Divine command of Christianity was directed to the individual, 
who himself created, with developing consciousness, the medizval 
objectivity of Christianity, albeit by historic necessity : and so, 
in objective Christianity, the individual does but identify himself 
with his own idea, his own objective self; and it is still the 
idea of direct individual intercourse with God—the distinctively 
Christian idea, so utterly opposed to Judaism, and the second 
progressive phase in the realisation of Christian liberty. 

Now this development of Christian freedom in ritual and 
Religious Orders had assumed grand proportions by the time 
of the first Gregory: but yet we may well ascribe to his 
age the mature recognition of these developments as _ parts 
of the Church system. They were, however, develop- 
ments within the Church, purely internal to the Church 
system ; they did not directly affect the nations, nor the position 
of the Church in regard to the State. And yet bya natural 
connexion they necessarily evolved a politic objectivity and 
made the Christian consciousness recognise that the Church is a 
distinct sovereignty among the nations. And the time for this 
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recognition had come when the sacred ministry had formed into 
a politic spiritual hierarchy ; then Christianity must consistently 
take up its position as a sovereign polity among sovereign polities. 
Now it is that Christianity assumes a higher and more tran- 
scendent position in history—as an objective fact ruling the 
spiritual life, not only of the individual, as hitherto, but of the 
nations ; yet only in their external polity, and not in their in- 
ternal life: hence Christianity now appeared as a sovereign fact, 
not so much among the nations as against the nations, and they 
were ruled by spiritual force, and not by conviction. How this 
was will soon appear. Thus, then—to review the development so 
far as we have yet considered it—Christianity in the beginning 
presented the appearance of a union of individuals endowed with 
the perception of spiritual freedom, and each realising that per- 
ception as far as he could in his own way; yet nevertheless 
recognising a governing principle which asserts itself chiefly as 
the authoritative proclaimer of the message of liberty. Soon 
the individual perception of freedom develops to itself an ideal 
objective existence. Christianity is perceived as something apart 
from the individual, as an impersonal politic institution, yet 
merely in its own internal relations ; it was thus an objective 
existence in regard to the individual, but not to the temporal 
State. It is still regarded by the State as subject to it in the 
individual. The State practically appoints and deposes Bishops, 
though the principle of ecclesiastical freedom is so far recognised 
as that the action of the State should be confirmed by the 
metropolitan or Roman See, which confirmation was often ex- 
torted by violence or State policy; and emperors would even 
convoke the Councils, and in other ways act as the State agency 
of the Church; thus denying the objective sovereignty of 
Christianity. Nor was the consciousness of the Christian people 
thereby offended, save when such interference of the temporal 
power was accompanied by acts of personal violence against the 
priests or people; and even the priesthood more or less ac- 
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quiesced. The consciousness of Christianity had not yet attained 
to that explicitness when it could be offended by temporal as- 
sumptions. The next phase of Christianity is that in which it 
has developed this explicit consciousness, and recognises itself 
as a spiritual State; and this phase of Christian life could be 
ushered in only by a revolution in the existing state of civil 
society ; such revolution came in the disruption of the ancient 
empire and the establishment in its stead of the Germanic States. 
The people of the ancient empire were not naturally fitted to 
work out the new phase of Christian life—in confirmation of 
which we need only look to the Greek Church, where Christian 
freedom has never advanced so far as personally to free the 
spiritual from the temporal. Todo this was the historic mission 
of the Germanic race ; and the working out of this mission is the 
motive of strictly medizval history. 

The German race could never have formed into a nation after 
the fashion of ancient Rome ; so intensely was individual free- 
dom ingrained in the Germanic soul that it could never have 
submitted to absorption in the State. The Germans were not 
a State people in the ancient sense ; each man among them was 
too fully conscious of his own individual rights. And so it 
required a freer principle than the national idea to unite German 
individualities in permanent union: and that freer principle was 
Christianity. Christianity formed the German States. Nor can 
the political organisation of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, before 
the coming of St. Augustine, be taken as against this; for 
conquest had often united the Germans for awhile in an appear- 
ance of national constitution, but the motive of union was 
too transient to tame their individual self-assertion; and the 
German States would never have continued but for the per- 
manent interest of religion: they would have broken up as did 
the Gothic kingdoms of Italy, or at best have remained a loose 
confederation of tribes and families under some nominal chief, 
as in Scandinavia. The religious feeling alone gives strength to 
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Germanic institutions, by harmonising the moral aspirations of 
the free-souled individuals ; and therefore the German people 
were especially fitted by Providence to actualise the second phase 
of Christianity—that of personal spiritual freedom. In thus as- 
serting itself, however, Christianity necessarily came in con- 
flict with the temporal State power it was creating; for the 
tendency of the growing State would naturally be to absorb 
individualism, and among the Germanic race such tendency 
would mean the destruction of the State power by the ever 
jealous individuality. Whereas it was the interest of Christianity 
to maintain the temporal State, yet so that individual freedom 
should be thereby furthered and not absorbed. Christianity, 
therefore, had to uphold the State against an aggressive in- 
dividuality, and at the same time to chastise the unchristian 
tendency of State power; and so was brought into conflict at 
once with the individual and with the State—that strange phe- 
nomenon of medizval times. Tor Christianity had to educate 
the individual and free him from his own unrealised subjectivity 
—selfishness in its offensive signification—and this it could do 
only through the sympathetic influence of the State, whereby 
man becomes united effectively with his fellow-man; but for this 
it was necessary to create a new manner of State in harmony 
with Gospel liberty, a task difficult and thankless: yet only 
thus could the spiritual free itself from the temporal. A kindred 
example is found in the history of the world at large: only after 
the human spirit had become conscious of itself in a free State, was 
it capable of receiving the higher liberty of the Gospel ; so, too, 
the perfect realisation of Christian freedom itself needed a 
similar probation in the Christian State idea, which would be 
the crucible wherein individual liberty would be purged of all 
selfishness and taught its own value. And now Christianity 
became a regenerating influence, not only to particular in- 
dividuals, but to the nations as such: to those collective groups 
of individuals whereby the particular individual holds a per- 
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manent place in history. When this is accomplished, Christian 
freedom has passed through a distinctively progressive phase of 
life: the individual who had hitherto recognised himself free as 
aman simply now perceives his freedom as a social unit, yet 
only as a unit of a free society which secures to him his social 
freedom. He has still to recognise himself a free social being, 
sustained not by the State, but by his own moral power ; and 
this is the perfection of Christianity. 

But in becoming the regenerator of the nations, Christianity 
had necessarily to develop its own objective form as a sovereign 
power among the nations: otherwise it could not have exercised 
that restraining influence so needful to safeguard individual 
freedom against national absorption in the Christian State: 
which spiritual sovereignty should be the witness for all ages of 
Christian freedom. For individual consciousness can never be so 
utterly identified with truth as to render an objective witness at 
any time unnecessary : and so in the Christian State there must 
ever be two objective sovereignties—the temporal and _ the 
spiritual ; and the co-existence of these two sovereignties alone 
safeguards Christian freedom. 

Now it was but natural that in the beginning, when Chris- 
tianity began to form the nations, it should take to itself 
temporal powers : only by so doing could it get a grasp of the 
newly forming States, and mould them to Christian ideal. The 
German people,endowed as they were by nature and by grace with 
highest freedom, as yet perceived it only under a sensuous form : 
freedom was still to them a sensuous fact, and Christianity had 
necessarily therefore to express itself to the nations in the only 
manner they would have understood—that of the senses. 
Wherefore no error was it but righteous policy which led the 
Church to possess temporal sovereignties and State-direction ; 
which made the bishops princes, and abbots state-chancellors. 
Only by such alliance was it possible to spiritualise the sensuous ; 
and if evils came of it, they were outbalanced in their own day 
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by the general good. Regarded from some ideal theory such 
alliance may be deplored, but the reader of history is in the 
midst of a sober concrete condition of things that had nothing 
to do with ideal abstractions. In human affairs, somehow, the 
general good scems ever to entail particular evils. As the 
German consciousness became more spiritual and its moral 
perception truer, the need of the alliance passed; abbots 
ceased to be State officials, and bishops needed not temporal 
principalities. Christianity had so far perfected its work ; it 
had formed the Christian State and had taught it to guide 
its own temporal destinies without injury to spiritual freedom ; 
and as the nations learned the lesson, the Church could retire 
into her own rightful sovereignty as witness of the freedom the 
nations must respect. But that is when the medieval spirit has 
finished its work. Till such time the history of Christendom 
must naturally be one of conflict between Church and State ; 
nor need we be surprised if at times the Church has appeared 
rather as an oppressor of freedom than as a saviour : the medizval 
period is that in which the yet untutored freedom of the 
Germans had to be educated to its own self-knowledge; and 
education implies much repression and no little coercion at 
times: the chastening process was necessary and Christianity 
could not stay its hand and yet fulfil its mission. 

We have yet to consider the medizval spirit in another sphere 
—the intellectual ; and now we have to deal with that medieval 
phenomenon of the mind—Scholasticism. Here we see the 
entellect struggling to free itself personally and creating to itself 
an objective existence in a Christian system of thought; or 
rather, not in a system of thought, but in a harmony. For 
Christian thought could never submit to the hard and fast 
shackles of system as understood by the ancients. In the philo- 
sophic schools of old there was, indeed, an intellectual freedom— 
but such as existed socially in ancient Rome: the individual was 
free, but only in virtue of the system to which he adhered ; in- 
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dependently of his system, the individual thinker had no 
authority, no reason of existence in the eyes of his fellow-men. 
Thus, mind was not individually free until Jesus Christ an- 
nounced Himself to be the very Truth. And so it is that 
Christianity has ever been adverse to systems of thought, just as 
it has ever opposed the despotic State. Scholasticism is not 
strictly a system at all, but a harmony of thought: it accepts 
facts as true before proving them ;* its only object is to 
harmonise accepted truths. And as this is essentially due to 
Christian liberty, the Church rightly looks with sternest dis- 
approval upon any attempt to destroy that liberty: let 
it be remembered, system is not individual freedom, but 
individual freedom is Christianity. It has sometimes been 
said that the adherents of traditional Christianity, especially 
Catholics, are not an intellectual people ; and there is much 
truth in the saying, in so far as it signifies that Christian 
thought is impatient of system, though the saying has 
often a further and offensive meaning. This utter separation 
of the Christian intellect from system is well represented in the 
writings of the Fathers; their teaching is, as an almost invariable 
rule, an announcement of particular truths, without the least 
attempt to show a connexion. If at times they do attempt to 
harmonise into one general truth, it is by the most superficial 
harmony ; they never seek the deeper harmony, as did the 
Scholastics. But Christian thought could not thus be content ; 
and it was in the course of nature that it should seek out the 
more general truth, and by so doing secure itself against the 
ancient systems. In the early ages of the Church Christian 
thought may be said to have been free from intellectual system, 


*“ Right Order requires that we should believe the deep things of the 
Christian faith before we presume to discuss them by means of our reason ” 
(St. Anselm “Cur Deus Homo,” cap. 2). This is the keynote of Scholasti- 
cism. The Saint adds: “So, in the same way, does it seem to me to be 
culpable carelessness, if after we are settled in the Faith we do not seek to 


understand what we believe.” 
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but only abstractly ; Christian truth was free, but the individual 
thinker was not. Platonism and the other ancient systems still 
dominated the individual minds of the early Christians, and more 
or less determined their mode of perception of Christian truth : 
putting aside particular Christian dogmas, their minds were still 
subject to Platonism and the like systems ; and the sole aim of 
the earliest Christian philosophers, as St. Clement of Alexandria, 
was to prove that there was no essential antagonism between 
Christian truth and the Platonic system—that by a right under- 
standing Platonism might be used to confirm Christian dogma. 
Thus they had two spheres of thought, the Platonic, for example, 
and the Christian, and their endeavour was to harmonise the 
two. Whereas in Scholasticism the Aristotelian forms were used 
merely to aid in explaining the dogmas themselves, there was 
no attempt to harmonise Christian truth and ancient systems ; 
Aristotle’s philosophy was used merely as a form upon which to 
raise a Christian harmony: so utterly distinct was the spirit 
which animated Clement of Alexandria and that of the Saint 
of Aquino. To free the Christian mind from its adherence to 
the ancient systems needed a social revolution; the ancient 
mind could never have freed itself from its subjugation. The 
Germans, coming from out their forests with minds as free as 
their persons, were alone capable of freeing Christian thought. 
The German mind has ever claimed the right of thinking for 
itself; it could never have submitted to absorption in any 
system. However much the Germans form into schools, yet 
each individual claims ultimate recognition; not in virtue of his 
school, but because of his own thought. This was the true 
temper of the Christian mind. But just as it was necessary 
that Germanic social freedom should be chastened and 
educated by the Christian State, so was it needful 
that the intellectual freedom of the Germans should be 
tutored by a Christian harmony of thought—the eternal 
witness of truth against the vagaries of the individual 
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mind: and this witness is Scholasticism. So that whilst the 
individual may yet claim recognition as an individual, he must 
yet be one with this Christian harmony ; and his union therewith. 
must be an essential condition upon which his individual truth 
shall be acknowledged. It is well that Catholics should recog- 
nise this fact: for, if rightly appreciated, it will show the futility 
and falsity of any attempt to raise up any intellectual edifice at 
variance with this existing harmony of Christian thought; or 
even to create a new system or harmony: that work, so far 
as it can be done, is already done; and neither God nor nature 
has any blessing for useless toil. The intellectual need of to- 
day is to realise in practical thought the ideal harmony created 
by the Scholastics with such infinite labour and true fidelity. 
Yet I would have you mark well that this Scholastic harmony 
found its perfection in the mind of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
his contemporaries; nor should anyone confound with their 
true work the false fancies of their successors in the fourteenth 
century : and yet many of these were doubtless earnest enough ; 
and if they have left no other truth upon earth, this at least 
they have shown, that the human mind must have some present 
creative work—be it the building of a tower or the blowing of 
a bubble; and cannot be content with mere faithful reproduc- 
tion of other men’s work. Thus, then, is Scholasticism a 
genuine phase of Christian thought—a natural development 
of that Christian freedom which in another sphere created the 
medieval state. 

This, then, was the idea of medizvalism—to create an ob- 
jective Christian sovereignty or State-idea in the world, to 
educate and safeguard individual or Christian freedom. It was 
in the nature of things, that for a time this objective sovereignty 
should seem to repress individual assertion: and, too, it was 
equally in the nature of things that when the Christian con- 
sciousness had been educated into manhood it should grow 
restless and rise up against the repression. And when scarcely 
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medizvalism had finished its work, the rebellion came. As the 
medizval development began in the sphere of public worship 
and moral purity, so now arose the rebellion: St. Bernard and 
his Cistercians, Peter Waldo, and St. Francis, mark the rise and 
progress of this incipient uprising against mediazvalism, and 
this beginning of the new Christian era, the end of which we 
have not yet seen. Yet may we take that first uprising—with 
its truthfulness and with its errors, and with its final triumph in 
truth—as a figure of the whole; just as the empire of medizval 
life was foreshadowed in the period that saw St. Benedict arise. 
In this story lies hidden a lesson of much practical value to him 
who will but set himself to the task of learning. To few men 
is given the divine faculty of peering into the abysmal future ; 
to as few, the faculty of comprehending that chaotic whirl we 
call the present. Yet truly is the Time-spirit of history, im- 
persona! though it be called, as genuine a prophet for present 
and future as any personal seer of old—if it could be but rightly 
understood. Again do I repeat it: if we would know the 
present we must learn the past. 


FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.. 
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NE or two irresponsible voices have been found to accuse 
y the late Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster of using 
asceticism as a mere cloak for worldly ambition. To such 
persons, and among them the London Correspondent of a 
leading American newspaper, a letter like the following must be 
singularly disconcerting of previous prejudices. It is the 
unmistakable letter of an ascetic by mental habit. It was 
addressed to his Clergy only, about six years ago, discouraging 
the use of secular entertainments as a means of raising money 
for charitable purposes. It was not destined for the Protestant 
eye, so it had no double purpose to serve. It was not destined 
for the eyes of his own laity even during his own _ life- 
time. It came straight from his noble and priestly heart of 
hearts. Some, as devoted as himself, do not adopt the words of 
the great Cardinal. They aver that his is hardly a view for this 
workaday world, where charities must often be promoted from 
the pockets of those with whom charity is not a heroic passion. 
But even among those who may, rightly or wrongly, incline to 
think the Cardinal mistaken on the practical point of conduct 
there can be but one sentiment of admiration for the lofty 
and characteristic spirituality on which his views are based. 
And as a revelation of character which makes yet more gro- 
tesque the native grotesqueness of these worldly misreadings 
of a great spiritual disposition, this letter will be read, we think, 


with deep interest : 
20 
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AS TO BAZAARS. 


Let me here say at once that I do not condemn bazaars 
as things intrinsically unlawful. They may indeed be attended 
by circumstances intrinsically wrong; in which case I hardly 
think any would commend them. But that I may, once for all, 
cut off the imputations of rigorism and the like, I will rest the 
resistanee that I have steadfastly offered to the holding of bazaars 
upon the principle laid down by the Apostle: “ All things are 
lawful to me, but all things are not expedient. All things are 
lawful to me, but all edify not.” I will therefore grant that 
bazaars, when free from circumstances intrinsically wrong, are 
lawful ; but in my judgment, not hastily formed, nor without 
reasons which I can assign, I must affirm that they are neither ex- 
pedient nor edifying ; and upon this ground I rest all I am about 
tosay. Before I enter into detail, I will state what first made me 
examine and form a judgment on the subject. About twenty-five 
years ago I happened to be in Rome when the influence of some 
excellent French ladies obtained an unwilling permission to hold 
a “sale of work,” attended by music and short exhortations of 
piety, under the name of the “ Exposition of the Holy Cross,” or 
some such title. Such a work, I believe, had never before been 
undertaken in Rome. The nature of it was little understood, and 
permission to hold it was not obtained without difficulty. Four 
pious addresses on the subject of the Cross were delivered, and 
it fell to my lot to give one of them. Little as I liked it, it was 
not easy for me to refuse ; but I shall never forget the strong and 
measured expressions of disapproval from the highest ecclesiastics 
in Rome. And I especially remember the words of Cardinal 
Barnabd, Prefect of Propaganda, deploring this departure from 
the old traditions of Roman charity and Roman piety, and the 
introduction of modern fashions in religion, which he ascribed to 
the Parisian world. This was my first and my last contact with 
anything of the kind; and my reason and my faith from that 
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day have never swerved from the judgment that such medleys 
of religion and the world are neither expedient nor edifying. 


My reasons, then, against bazaars are as follows: 


1. They have been, and they always may be, occasions of 
much that is at least unseemly, and sometimes even scandalous. 
I have no desire to enumerate the proofs which in the past 
years have been attested to me by eye-witnesses who have been 
present at bazaars, both Catholic and non-Catholic; but I have in 
my memory instances which are not consistent with the dignity 
of Christians, or the piety of Catholics. I do not say that these 
things do always happen, but that they may always happen: 
and that when people for many hours, sometimes for three 
successive days, place themselves in new and false positions, it 
is certain that in the long run such results will follow. No 
doubt, some bazaars have been conducted with the gravity and 
the propriety of a drawing-room; but others have been a 
festival of unreason in town halls and public places, causing 
thereby inverted relations, and excitements arising from the 
grotesque and anomalous employments of those who are not 
accustomed to stand behind the counter. I have in my memory 
an instance in which a humble work of Christian charity was 
helped from time to time by a bazaar. On one occasion the 
stalls were held by children or the humble managers of the 
charity. The bazaar had lost its attraction, and was a failure. 
It is said that Louis XIV. once gave out that on the next day 
he would not go to hear the sermon. The chapel was empty. 
He said that he wished to know who came to hear the Word 
of God, and who to pay court to the King. 

2. It must be borne in mind, first, that it is impossible to 
foresee what bazaars will be marked by circumstances that are 
blameable, and what will be blameless; and next, that it is im- 
possible to sanction a bazaar in one case and to refuse the 
sanction in another: so that to sanction a bazaar in any case 
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is to sanction bazaars in all cases, with all the circumstances 
and risks that have attended or may attend their mixed and 
variable character. I have not yet met with anyone who has 
such an indiscriminate approval of bazaars as to encourage 
them with all their risks, and with their not infrequent impro- 
prieties. There must be in the minds of some good people 
reasons higher or more specious than the need of getting money, 
to reconcile them so easily to the practice of holding bazaars, 
Indeed, I have hardly ever met with any of their most ready 
advocates who have not expressed their own personal dislike 
of the whole system, and have excused their participation in it 
on the ground of the poverty of this church or of that school. 
There is, however, one reason which has a specious aspect. I 
call it specious, because I believe it to be unreal; or, if in any 
measure real, inapplicable to the case before us. The reason is 
this: that we ought not to restrict Christian liberty ; that what 
is not sin may be freely practised. I can hardly think that 
anyone would contend for so large a latitude, and I cannot 
believe that any priest, or guide of souls, would venture to 
direct the conscience of others, or his own, upon so wide and 
ungenerous a theory. He might plead it against me, if I were 
to condemn bazaars as intrinsically unlawful; but at the outset 
I have cut off this subterfuge. I have affirmed only that they 
are neither expedient nor edifying ; and I will add at once, that 
in my judgment no amount of debt and no amount of money 
ought to prevail over reasons of so high an order. I will there- 
fore go on to state more fully my meaning on this point. 

3. I am thoroughly convinced that Catholic bazaars diminish 
the respect of the English people for the Catholic religion. I 
am well aware that every year bazaars are held, under the most 
illustrious sanction, and with the most honoured names of our 
upper classes ; and that large sums are realised in such bazaars, 
for all manner of good works. But I must say at once, that the 
charitable persons who patronise and promote those bazaars, or 
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who frequent and countenance them, are English indeed, but 
not the people of England. By the words, the English people, 
I mean the millions in every class who have not as yet per- 
ceived any relation between works of charity and bazaars. The 
experience of half a life justifies, I think, the confidence I feel in 
this conviction. I could enumerate, not only individuals, but 
large classes of the most truly Christian people in this land, who 
instinctively regard this mixture of religion and excitement with 
antipathy. The words of Leo XIII. exactly coincide with their 
feeling: “In like manner, it is the aim of the Sects to strip 
charity of its Christian aureola, and of the sacred character 
which religion gives it, by using it as the occasion of pleasures, 
spectacles, and enjoyments, which either altogether destroy the 
nature of charity, or immensely lessen its worth.” The English 
people do us the homage of looking for higher things from 
Catholics; and their respect is founded upon the belief that 
Catholics, in all matters of piety and of charity, aspire after a 
more excellent way. They are not indisposed to confide in us, 
so long as they believe us to live under stricter rules and higher 
aspirations of religion than themselves; but they have no 
attraction towards a religion laxer than their own. I can 
declare, on the evidence of long years, that I have found a 
feeling of disappointment in such persons, when Catholics fall 
short of the higher maxims and instincts of their religion. The 
beauty of our churches, the majesty of our ritual, the gravity 
of our preachers, have, no doubt, a powerful effect; but all 
these have less attraction and less subduing power upon the 
mind and will of the English, people than the belief that 
Catholics live by a higher law of detachment from the world, 
and all its ways and fashions, than themselves. Imperfect as 
the Christianity of our non-Catholic countrymen may be, many 
of them are powerfully drawn by the desire to gain a higher 
spiritual state. They are chilled and repelled by whatsoever 
seems to them less perfect than their own aspirations. 
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4. A further reason against bazaars is that priests are often 
placed by them in false positions. Our Holy Father Leo XIII, 
on the Feast of Epiphany in last year, warned the Catholic 
youth of Italy, as I have said, against the practices of the 
enemies of the Faith in their ways of raising money for 
charitable objects; of which he says that they strip charity 
itself of its Christian halo and of the character imparted to it 
by religion, by making it a pretext for pastimes, spectacles, and 
enjoyments, which either completely destroy its true nature or 
immeasurably lessen its value. It not seldom happens that 
bazaars are extended over many days, and are diversified by 
various kinds of amusements, recitations, dramatic scenes, con- 
certs, raffles, and refreshment bars. I will not say that a priest 
cannot enter the whirl and crowd of such scenes without a loss 
of recollection ; but he must be a priest of great recollection 
who can pass much time, and mix actively in the conduct and 
details of such a world, without saying to himself Quzd agis 
hic Elia? The multitude of incongruities, and strange rela- 
tions with things and with persons, can hardly fail to make him 
feel not a little out of place. ican hardly think that the recollec- 
tion of the poor who have been with him in the morning, and the 
sick by whose bedside he may sit in the evening, or of the dying 
to whom he may be called at midnight, and of the whole world 
of sorrows and sins and miseries in which he habitually lives, 
and of the sanctuary, and of his own quiet room, and of the 
altar where he daily dwells, can in such a motley scene fail to 
excite an uneasy sense, I will even say of unfitness, and of a 
desire to escape and to return again as soon as possible to the 
shelter of his own sacerdotal life. I will not suppose that the 
vivid memory of all these higher things can be even for a 
moment absent from his mind; for to suppose this would be a 
peremptory proof that he has placed himself in false relations 
which fora time have overmastered him. I refrain from entering 
intoa multitude of thoughts which at once present themselves, 
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I think, to your minds as well as to my own. I will content 
myself with saying, granting all this to be lawful, is it expedient 
for a priest, or does it edify himself and those who spiritually 
depend upon him? I have heard many a good priest lament 
the effect that society has upon him, and surely a bazaar is 
society at its focus. 

5. Once more. It appears to me that all such ways of 
raising money mislead our people, by lowering and even per- 
verting their conception of charity. It is not easy to recognise 
our nearest friends in a carnival; and I fear that, among the 
buyers and sellers and the holders of stalls, in the wilderness of 
wares and of the coats of many colours, the sacred form of 
Charity with the halo on its head can scarcely be discerned. 
What are the motives in a masquerade? And is not the smozive 
the very soul of charity? They must be perfect souls who 
sustain the motive of charity under such trying conditions. 
I hope I shall not seem too austere, if I doubt whether such 
persons would be found to keep a stall. I doubt also whether 
the poor widow who in a time of famine made a little cake first 
for the prophet, or another poor widow who put into the 
treasury two mites that make a farthing, would have under- 
stood the charity of bazaars. And yet these are the examples 
that have been divinely chosen for special benediction, because 
they bring out the purity and singleness of the intention, of 
love to God and to man, like a ray of light. Is it not the duty 
of us prieststo preach and to practise this gospel of charity in 
all its purity? And will not the grace of charity, which is 
infused into the heart of all our flock, respond to the voice and 
the call of charity, when we appeal for the love of our Divine 
Master? Why will not charitable and generous people give 
the money that they spend in the motley wares of a bazaar? 
We are told that they would not give in any proportion, as 
they will spend to furnish out a stall. Certainly not, so long 
as we teach them so confused a gospel of charity. And who 
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are responsible for such inertness in their hearts? Surely we 
are responsible above all men, who as priests are called the 
Vicarit Caritatis Spiritus Sancti. 1 have even heard, and | 
have already given an instance, that the success of a bazaar 
depends chiefly upon those who hold the stalls ; and that if the 
stalls were not held by those in whom the contrast between 
the office of selling goods and the title or the daily life of the 
vendor were not strikingly incongruous and unexpected, the 
success would be less. The greater the incongruity the greater 
the attraction. Let us cast up the sum: take away the in- 
creased price of a distinguished stallholder, and the larger 
outlay upon the goods, as compared with the offerings that 
would be laid in secret at the foot of the altar. How much of 
charity would remain? But I have no will to seem unkind or 
ungrateful to many who mean so well, and are personally so 
truly good. It is we who are in fault ; we have looked on, we 
have encouraged, perhaps we have accepted these offers of 
charity, tricked out, as our Holy Father says, in all the array 
of “pastimes, spectacles, and diversions”; and so long as we 
encourage these forms of charity, muffled up in the fashions of 
the world, we shall be responsible for the lower conceptions of 
the higher life of charity in our people. If the favour of charity 
were not low and flagging there would be no need of stimulants. 
When the action of the heart is feeble stimulants are needed : 
but they both prove and confirm the disease. 

6. One more reason following directly from the last is this: 
If the price of charity in the sight of God be the purity of the 
motive, and if the purity of the motive be the measure of the 
merit, what are we doing but robbing a multitude of high 
and generous and noble souls of I know not what recompense ? 
Our Divine Master will not be outdone in generosity, and will, 
no doubt, accept our mixed motives and our imperfect works ; 
for such is our weakness and such is the subtilty of our spiritual 
state, that purity of intention and simplicity of motive are often 
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stolen away from us. But why should we steal them from the 
flocks committed to our charge ; and why should we expose the 
noble and beautiful hearts, for whose guidance we ought to 
watch and pray, to anything which, be it lawful, may never- 
theless rob them or diminish the merit of the good they do? 


AS TO MUSICAL EXHIBITORS IN CHURCHES. 


I will next go on to say a few words on musical exhi- 
bitions in churches. By musical exhibitions I mean what is 
described in the two following paragraphs: 


“A real four de force was executed at High Mass on 
Christmas Day. . . . Father A , having taught his choir 
Mozart’s “ Twelfth Mass,” bethought himself, almost at the last 
moment, that the execution of that masterpiece would gain 
much in effect by the addition of an orchestral accompaniment: 
Accordingly, with the help of a friend, he brought hurriedly 
together a small band, consisting of three first fiddles, two 
second, one viola, one violoncello, one double-bass, one cla- 
rionet, two trumpets, and a pair of kettle-drums ; Father B 
undertaking to play on the organ the parts of the missing wind 
instruments. Although no regular rehearsal could he held, the 
Mass was executed with almost as much accuracy as if choir 
and orchestra had rehearsed together for weeks before the per- 
formance. Of course, the members of the orchestra were all 
trained musicians, or even professional artists; but much of 
the success of the venture ‘was due to the skill with which 
Father A—— performed his own part as conductor.” 

Again: “On Sunday next, in the —— Church, Faucon- 
nier’s /esse de Noel will be sung with full orchestral accompani- 
ment. This is the only church in England where the brilliant 
and devotional music of the celebrated Belgian composer, 
Fauconnier, is performed. The choir which, under the direction 
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to 


of Mons. A—— Z—-—, has attained a high reputation, will be 
assisted on this occasion by a powerful orchestra, conducted by 
Mons. W——- X—— (late leader of the —— Society). The 


service will begin at eleven o’clock. In the afternoon there will 
be Solemn Vespers, Procession, and Benediction at 3.30.” 

I must also add such advertisements as of the  Stadat 
Mater with full orchestra,” or, as it is sometimes worded, “A 
grand musical service with full choir.” I give these as the 
latest among a multitude of similar paragraphs which have 


appeared year by year. 


The first comment I would make upon them is in the fol- 
lowing words of the Fourth Provincial Council of Westminster : 
“We will therefore and command . . . Let priests remember 
that the custom which prevails in some places of attracting 
Catholics and non-Catholics to the Divine Offices, by news- 
papers and placards affixed in public, in which the names of 
singers and of musicians, and the nature of the music and the 
things that are to be sung are described, greatly offends against 
the splendour and the sanctity of the most holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and is gravely derogatory to the worship of Almighty 
God. Moreover, we will that the rectors of the churches shall 
not permit, either to themselves or to others, that descriptions 
which belong to the theatre, and critical comments on the skill 
and perfection of the singers, shall be published by the news- 
papers, as is the custom of those who encourage theatrical 
representations.” (Decree XIII.) 

On the first of the above paragraphs it is just to add that 
it was not an advertisement before the event, but a description 
which followed after. Of the other, the same cannot be said. 
When | have felt it my duty to appeal to the sacerdotal spirit 
of the clergy, I have been always assured that such advertise- 
ments were neither published by them, nor by any person of 
whom they had knowledge. I am glad to say that in one case, 
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the rector of a church gave public notice of his disapproval, 
and that if such advertisements were repeated the musical 
exhibition would not take place. On this I would only ask, is 
it not better for us not to place ourselves at the mercy of persons 
unknown, who for the indulgence of their own musical tastes 
make use of our churches, break the discipline of the Church, 
give occasion to many scandals, and involve us in painful dis- 
claimers and useless regrets? The impression given by these 
things to persons of a graver mind, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, is of a commercial rivalry ; and if our Divine Master 
drove from the Temple those that sold doves for the sacrifices 
of the law, we are surely not acting in the spirit of His Divine 
zeal, if we suffer these things to be done for the sake of money. 

Do not imagine that I am wishing to restrain the music in 
our churches to the strict tradition of the Gregorian tones, or 
even of the Sistine Chapel. This is indeed the music which 
the Catholic Church recognises as its own, but it tolerates other 
music of a sacred and becoming kind. I strictly obey this two- 
fold practice of the Church ; and lest I should seem to allow my 
personal preferences to sway me in this matter, I will send 
you, as soon as I am able, the Decree of the Congregation o 
Rites, and a Pastoral Letter published by me in the year 1876. 
I will therefore dismiss this subject with weightier words than 
mine. They are words which are often quoted in behalf of 
elaborate music. To me they appear to be a decisive warning 
against the danger of fascinating the ear at the cost of the soul 
Moreover no priest will forget that the Ambrosian Ze Deum. is 
of the severest character ; and if St. Augustine was jealous of its 
fascinations, what would he have written of the greater part of 
the music which is now heard in our sanctuartes ? 

“Verumtamen cum reminiscor lacrymas meas quas fudi ad 
cantus Ecclesiae Tuae in primordiis recuperatae fidei meae, ct 
nunc ipso quod moveor non cantu sed rebus quae cantantur, cum 
liquida voce et convenientissima modulatione cantantur, magnam 
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instituti hujus utilitatem rursus agnosco. Ita fluctuo inter peri- 
culum voluptatis et experimentum salubritatis, magisque adducor 
non quidem irretractabilem sententiam proferens, cantandi con- 
suetudinem adprobare in Ecclesia ut per oblectamenta aurium 
infirmior animus in adfectum pietatis adsurgat : famen cum mihi 
accidit ut me amplius cantus quam res quae canitur moveat, 
poenaliter me peccare confiteor et tunc mallem non audire can- 
tantem.” (Conf. S. Aug. Lib. x. cap. xxxiii.) 

St. Augustine tells us what he means by convententissima 
modulatione, saying a little before “Tutiusque mihi videtur quod 
de Alexandrino Episcopo Athanasio saepe mihi dictum com. 
memini, qui tam modico flexu vocis faciebat sonare Lectorem 
psalmi ut pronuntianti vicinor esset quam canenti.” (S. Aug,, 
tid.) Would St. Athanasius recognise the Gloria tn Excelsts in 
Mozart’s No, 12? 


AS TO DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES. 


Of dramatic representations I need hardly speak. It is 
more than enough to quote the words of the First Provincial 
Council of Westminster: “ Prohibemus districte ne Ecclesiastici 
sacris ordinibus initiati scenicis spectaculis in publicis Theatris 
intersint, imponentes transgressoribus poenam suspensionis ipso 
facto incurrendam, hactenus ubique in Anglia vigentem, cum 
reservatione respectivo ordinario.” (Conc. I. Prov. West. Decr. 
xxiv. Sect. 2.) And attention must be drawn to the words of 
the Decree of the Fourth Council of Westminster, which judged 
it necessary by reason of the prevalence in these last years of 
amateur dramatic representations which were not contem- 
plated by the Vicars-Apostolic, or thirty years ago by the 
Fathers of the First Provincial Council of Westminster, to add 
after publicis theatris, “vel in locis theatri publici usui ad tempus 
inservientibus.” (Con. Prov. IV. West. Dec. xi., Sec. 9.) 
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The purpose of this Decree, and. emphatically of its extension, 
is to remove the priesthood to the greatest possible distance from 
theatrical representations. I am well aware that in our Colleges 
and in certain Convents, under the sanction of some of our 
gravest priests and of our most devout Religious, theatrical repre- 
sentations have been sanctioned. I donot wish to censure those 
who are better than myself; but I rather refrain from a practice 
which powerfully develops, and perhaps in some cases for the 
first time implants a love of dramatic representations, a desire 
for private theatricals, and for frequenting public theatres. Our 
theatrical world at this time seems to me to stand in need in all] 
its branches of the searching and peremptory castigation of a 
high and pure censorship. I should be sorry to have fostered or 
to have originated the habit of mind which finds its enjoyment 
in the modern theatre. It has even happened in Colleges and in 
Convents that the innocent unconsciousness of our people has 
permitted youths to act in the attire of women, and girls to 
act in the attire of men. It may not be out of place, therefore, 
to quote the following words: 

“Et ideo de se vitiosum est quod mulier utatur veste virili, 
aut e converso: et praecipue quia hoc potest esse causa lasciviae, 
et specialiter prohibetur in lege.” (Deut. xxii—Summa S. 
Thomae, 2. 2. guaest. 169. art. 2. ad 3.) 

It cannot be unknown to you to what horrible excess of volup- 
tuous exposure these practices are now carried on on the stage, 
and are placarded on the walls of London. If my judgment is 
extreme, I submit myself to correction ; but when the children 
of God are at stake, I would rather act upon the dictum of 


ancient wisdom, princzpits obsta. 


AS TO BALLS. 


Lastly, I am obliged reluctantly to speak of Catholic balls. 
Some years ago they took place not unfrequently ; then for 
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many years they appeared to cease; but lately they seem to 
have revived. You will not need that I should remind you of the 
Eleventh Decree of the Fourth Provincial Council of Westminster, 
which expressly forbids the presence of priests 2% chorets publicts. 
I therefore mention the subject only to ask you to do your 
utmost to discourage all such schemes for raising money in aid of 
our poverty. 


AS ‘TO MISTRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 


In conclusion, I cannot for a moment doubt that these and 
many other ways of raising money for the service of the 
Church secretly induce a mistrust in the Providence of God. 
Since I returned from Rome I have worked for more than thirty 
years in the Diocese of Westminster; for twenty years I have 
been so closely united with it, and have had so intimate a know- 
ledge of all that has been done in it by you, that I have no 
hesitation in writing the two following sentences. I know of no 
great work done by bazaars. And [ know many of the greatest 
that have been done without them, by simple trust in our Divine 
Master. I have known a school in which scores of the most 
destitute and offcast of our boys have been for long years 
housed, and fed, and educated, in great poverty, depending only 
upon the help which comes from hands unknown, and sources 
that could not be foreseen. I have known another foundation 
of great value, the centre of a group of good works for our poor 
children, in the doing of which the kind offer of a bazaar was 
refused as an act of faith; and that act of faith was rewarded, 
within weeks, by sums amounting to thousands, and from 
persons hardly known—I believe, even unknown. I know not 
how many new missions have been founded by the fervent and 
trustful zeal of our brother-priests, who in great poverty and 
constant self-denial have laboured and have founded their 
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works, depending only on our Divine Lord. I have known, 
too, five or six churches that have been begun in faith, and 
completely finished, without turning aside from simple trust in 
Divine Providence to any tempting expedients for raising money. 
f will pass in silence over other works of the most costly kind, 
which have been happily completed by the generous help of my 
flock, given unexpectedly and without ostentation. And, lastly, 
I know of a work which I must regard as the chief work of our 
diocese—I mean the Education Fund—which has saved 11,000 
or 12,c0o of our poor children, and year by year gives aid to 
our meritorious teachers. It was begun and has been sustained 
down to this day, without accepting any form of help except 
the generous offerings which have been made simply for the 
love of God and for the salvation of our poor children. 
Twenty years have taught mea lesson which I trust never to 
forget, and have justified the confidence which has never failed 
me—that what is done for Our Lord, Our Lord Himself will do. 
Some of you perhaps may say: this is all well for you, for you 
have abundance. I bid you to ask those that are about me) 
who have shared my great anxieties. They have sometimes 
been more than I could have borne, if I had not had this con- 
fidence which has held me up. Your burdens, I know, are 
many and heavy, by the intimate knowledge that so many years 
have given me; but you can have no knowledge of the burdens 
that are upon us here. Where you are pressed for tens of 
pounds, we are pressed for hundreds; and where you are pressed 
for hundreds, we are pressed for thousands. You are pressed 
by the burdens of your own single mission; we have the 
responsibility of helping in all your missions, as you may need 
and as we can give. I know, indeed, how little I have done for 
you; but you hardly know how I desire to share your burdens 
with you. I believe that we may trust in the generosity of the 
Faithful, who laid their offerings at the Apostles’ feet, and in 
the promise of our Master, Who fed the multitude, when they 
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had nothing to eat, even by a miracle. If we do not swerve 
from this trust in Him, we may be often tried indeed, and 
almost out of hope, but in the end the help will never fail. 


HENRY EpwarpD, Cardinal Archbishop. 
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Marriage nn Two Moods. 


OVE that’s loved from day to day 
Loves itself into decay : 
He that eats one daily fruit 
Shrivels hunger at the root. 





Daily pleasure grows a task ; 
Daily smiles become a mask. 
Daily growth of unpruned strength 
Expands to feebleness at length. 
Daily increase thronging fast 

Must devour itself at last. 

Daily shining, even content 

Would with itself grow discontent ; 
And the sun’s life witnesseth 
Daily dying is not death. 

So Love loved from day to day 
Loves itself into decay. 





Love to daily uses wed 
Shall be sweetly perfected. 
Life by repetitions grows 
Unto its appointed close : 
Day to day makes up the year ; 
Shall not Love by love wax dear? 
21 
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Varriage in Lwo Moods. 


All piles by repetition rise; 

Shall not then Love’s edifice ? 
Shall not Love, too, learn his writ, 
Like Wisdom, by repeating it? 
By the oft-repeated use 

All perfections gain their thews ; 
And so, with daily uses wed, 
Love, too, shall be perfected. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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Lhe Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 228.) 


Source of this Phrascology. 


HIS phraseology was already in use among the Jews in Our 
Lord’s time. “If anyone is made a prosclyte,” they said, 

“he becomes like a child new-born.”* It probably travelled into 
Palestine from Egypt, between which and southern Pales- 
tine communication was easy and frequent, the road_ being 
good and the distance from the Egyptian frontier post of 
Tahpanhes or Daphnz (Tell Defenneh) to Hebron only seventy- 
eight miles. Curiously enough, it is at the time when Tahpanhes 
became of importance in-Jewish history from the settling of a 
colony of exiles there,t that metaphors of making new are 
most frequent in the !anguage of the prophets ;{ and as 
Psammcetichus I. and the succeeding Pharaohs of the twenty- 


* Lightfoot, ‘“ Hore Hebraice,” on John iii. 3. It has been much dis- 
puted whether “born agar,” anothen, in John iii. 3, 5, 7, ought not rather to 
be translated “born from above,” the word anothen having both meanings. 
That St. John elsewhere uses it for from above (iii. 31 ; xix. 11, 23), which is 
also the only meaning in which it is employed by SS. Matthew, Mark, and 
James, the signification agaiz not being found elsewhere in the New 
Testament—for Gal. iv. 9 is Jadin anothen—is in favour of the latter view ; 
and, besides, St. John uniformly speaks elsewhere not of being born again, 
but of being born of God (John i. 13 ; 1 John ii. 29, iil. 9, iv. 7). But the 
two meanings coincide : to be born from above, “ from renovating heavenly 
principles,” is to be born again (Lange, “ Life of Christ,” Edinburgh, 1872, 
vol. ii. p. 31). And from the context in John iii. it is evident that the idea 
of a new birth was already familiar ; Nicodemus, indeed, in his answer, turns 
“born from above” into the more usual “born again” (verse 4). 


t Jer. xliv. 1. t Ezechiel xi. 19, xvill. 31, etc. 
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sixth dynasty stationed at Tahpanhes a Greek garrison, so that 
the place was more Greek than Egyptian, it has been suggested 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie that the Greek names of musical instru- 
ments in Daniel may have been introduced into Judza from 
contact with the Ionian and Carian settlement at Tahpanhes.* 
The Egyptians had, a doctrine of a second birth: the Book 
of the Dead, for example, speaks of “the four places of new 
birth in Abydos ; the great place of new birth, the typical place 
of new birth, the creative place of new birth, and the good place 
of new birth ”—so, at least, Dr. Birch translates the expressions, 
and there cannot well be any mistake as to such common words 
as those for “new” and “birth,” whatever may be the case as 
to “typical” and “creative.” They also called death a sleep 
and a rest in a favourable sense. ‘“ His soul,” says the Book 
of the Dead in a subsequent chapter, “is at rest, within his 
body, which is at rest”; and again, “I am the soul of that great 
body ”—the body of Osiris—“ which is at rest in Aruhaba.” In 
connexion with this it may be noticed that death is first spoken 
of in the Book of Daniel as a sleep in a not unfavourable sense. 
One of the formula on Egyptian tombs, occurring af least as 
early as the sixth dynasty,t “ consists,” says Mr. Renouf, “in the 


* Egypt Exploration Fund, Tel Defenneh ; Herodotus, 11. 154; Daniel 
ill. 5, 10,15. The Greek soldiery operated in Judzea before the Babylonian 
Captivity : ‘“ The children of Noph [Memphis, the capital of Lower Egypt] 
and Zahpanhes have eaten thee up, even to the crown of thy head” (Jer. in. 
16; cf. 4 [2] Kings xxiii. 29 ; Herodotus 11. 159). 

t+ Book of the Dead, Birch’s translation, in Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s Place in 
History,” vol. v., chaps. 142 and 164, and chap 1 of supplement ; Daniel xi. 
3; Renouf, “ Religion of Ancient Egypt,” Williams and Norgate, 1884, p. 
131---The Hindoos also spoke of a second birth. The pupil should never 
offend his teacher, “for he causes him to be born by imparting to him sacred 
learning. This birth is the best. The father and mother produce the body 
only” (Apastamba Sutras, Prasna I, Pa/ala i, Khavda 1; in the Sacred 
Books of the East series, presided over by Max Muller).—There is an obvious 
difterence between calling death a rest and calling it a sleep. The word rest 
may be applied both to soul and body ; for the soul is at rest from pain and 
painful labour, unless it is suffering for sins committed in the body. Hence, 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; for their works follow with 
them” (Apoc. xiv. 13)) The dead here spoken of are said to be blessed 
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repetition of the words em hotep, in peace, like the deshalem 
of the Hebrew and the /xz pace of the Christian funereal inscrip- 
tions. It is extremely frequent in Egyptian texts, and may 
really be the origin of the Jewish and Christian form of petition 
for the departed.” We must not infer from it that the Egyptians 
held the dead to be in a state of unconscious slumber. As early 
as the fourth dynasty there was written on the stela of King 
Menkaura: “O Osiris, Menkaura, living for ever, child of 
Neith [Heaven] . . . over thee, may she stretch, and cover 
thee . . . in her Divine name of mystery of Heaven. May 
she grant thee to become like a god, O King Menkaura, the 
ever-living.” “ Thy spirit is in Heaven, among the stars; thou 
art one of the gods, Prince Aak,” says a sepulchral inscription 
found at Pitum, and attributed by Naville to the thirtieth 
dynasty, the period of the last Pharaohs. The word death 
naturally took on a severer meaning where the gentler names 
of rest and sleep were employed and the supposed “ justified ” 
or happy dead were spoken of as ever living. An Egyptian 


for two reasons, one negative and the other positive. The negative reason 
is that they “rest from their labours”: a bitter persecution was coming, and 
they would not be subjected to it. The positive reason is that “ their works 
follow with them”; they claim their reward at once; the payment of the 
wages of the labourer is not put off until the morning (Lev. xix. 13). But 
when death is called a sleep, the expression refers primarily to the body. 
“The West,” says a monumental tablet in the British Museum, which, I 
conceive, has not been quite fairly dealt with by Mr. Renouf (“Op. Cit.,”p.242), 
“is a land of sleep and thick darkness, a place of remaining for those who 
are there. Sleeping in their form of mummies, they do not awake to see 
their brothers, they notice [aferco/vent| no more their father, their mother, 
their heart forgets their wives and their children.” A tone of melancholy 
pervades the inscription, which was set up over a young wife who died shortly 
after giving birth to an only son. It belongs to the thirtieth dynasty, and to 
the time of Cleopatra, and is treated by Mr. Renouf as suggestive of the 
materialism into which he supposes the Egyptian religion was then fading. 
But the expressions evidently refer to the state of the body in the 
tomb ; the son is in the context declared to have been given in answer to 
prayer; and the speaker desiderates funereal offerings (Maspero, “ Journal 
Asiatique,” Mai-Juin, 1880, pp. 413, 414). The passage is of interest as 
exemplifying that, by a natural coalescence of ideas, the tomb was called 
Amenti, the land of the West, as the road to the churchyard was called by the 
Germans hell-road, without, of course, any implication of everlasting punish- 
ment. Cf. John v. 28, 29. 
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would have been shocked to hear anyone he respected described 
as “dead.” “It is only evil spirits who are spoken of as ‘the 
dead’ in the sacred writings of the Egyptians.”* A second 
death after the first is, consequently, expressly recognised ; but 
those who are subjected to it are not thought of as destroyed 
by it, but as continually enduring severe forms of the gravest 
punishments known among men—capital punishments, the in- 
fliction of which is so severe that it would be fatal if applied in 
this life. This is not to be forgotten in interpreting the ex- 
pression, “ everlasting death.” 

Correlative with the ideas of a first and of a second death was 
that of a first and a second resurrection —the first spiritual as far 
as the Egyptians understood spirituality, and to be obtained 
especially by following the prescriptions of the Book of the 
Dead and the Funeral Ritual; and the second corporeal, and 
consequent on a great secular revolution of the universe. The 
different parts of the human personality, of which in Egypt, 
as in India, more than two—perhaps seven—were recognised, 
had been separated by death; and the material body, they knew, 
would remain in the sepulchral chamber: but the purpose of the 
ritual! was to reunite the other elements, and to give to the 
deceased a shadow, as it were, of corporeal existence. Imme- 


* Brugsch, “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” i. tor; Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Naville, Pitum, p. 14; Renouf, “Op. Cit.” p. 128. By saying that 
evil spirits were dead, they did not, of course, mean that they were extinct ; 
for had they thought this, they would have regarded them as belonging to 
the past, and no longer objects of fear. This bears on the meaning of 
“everlasting death” in the New Testament ; for it is not possible that all 
these coincidences, relating, as they do, to the same subject, should be acci- 
dental. Other coincidences might be added. For instance, besides those 
indicated in the text, the altar, an inanimate thing, is in the Apocalypse 
represented as speaking (‘‘And I heard the altar saying : ‘Yea, O Lord 
God,’” etc., Apoc. xv. 7); and so extraordinary has this seemed that words 
have been gratuitously interpolated to get over the difficulty. But in 
mystical Egyptian writings such objects are, again and again, represented as 
speaking. Neither the different parts of the mysterious boat of the dead, 
nor the pavement of the hall of Osiris, will in the Book of the Dead allow 
the deceased to use them or come into contact with them, till he has told 
them the meanings of their sacred names. 




















diately after death, he was supposed to be in akind of purgatory, 
whence he came forth, when the impurities of the body were re- 
moved by embalming and the mystical rites connected with the 
mummification and the funeral had been accomplished, to go 
on his great journey. “Let him go!” says one of the early 
chapters of the Book of the Dead, “O Thoth, justify Osiris 
against his enemies before the hand of the universal 
Lord.” “He, z¢, Thoth, it proceeds, “puts away all the 
enemies of the Osiris; he puts away from him,” in consequence 
of the preceding adjuration, “all the evil he has retained.” And 
at the end of the chapter follows the comment, “ He proceeds 
above from the earth; he comes forth from all flame; no evil 
thing approaches him, in his white [pure] garments, for millions 
of years.”* The duration of the existence of the Osiris in Amenti 


* Book of the Dead, chap. 18. The following chapters (cc. 21-26) 
relate to the reconstruction, as Dr. Birch calls it, of the deceased; of the 
restoration to him, for instance, of his “‘ heart ” (or, rather, of that which the 
physical heart typifies), “by which I live”; and after all is done, it is said of 
him that he walks, he eats, he drinks, he goes where he chooses and does 
what he will. Next follow the chapters of self-protection—of avoiding the 
various perils of his journey, such as that of being devoured or bitten by the 
serpents and crocodiles of the underworld, of being led to the Divine block, 
of having his éa sniffed out of him, etc. The ritual of the funeral sacri- 
fice is the subject of an article by M. Maspero in the “ Revue de l’Histoire 
des Religions (1887), from which it appears that, after mummification (in the 
course of which the viscera were cut away—‘‘we have cut away thy im- 
purities,” says the Book of the Dead) the body was purified by water in two 
sets of four vessels and with incense, the sprinkling and incensing being 
accompanied by the invocation, “Thou art pure, Osiris, thou art pure.” 
Then, says Maspero, after an obscure scene, the shade [ombre] of the dead 
joins itself to the mummy or to the statue which was also placed in the 
sepulchral chamber, in the tomb of Seti I., of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
father of Rameses II.: “it is a tall and meagre shadow, black with the ex- 
ception of the eyes, which are white ; naked, and with the arms swinging. 
; The shade (//aib7t), after having been in the most ancient times 
considered to be the very soul itself, had now for a long time been no more 
than one of several elements of the human personality, like the double, the 
soul, the light [/e /wmneux], and the name.” Other parts of the ritual were 
directed to. opening the mouth and eyes of the deceased, which was (sym - 
bolically) done with an instrument called by Maspero the adze of Anubis ; 
after which the “ OirAikhaou,” “ potent in sorceries,” was applied to them. 
The idea in the first of these rites more particularly, was to enable the 
deceased to perceive and take advantage of the sacrificial offerings pre- 
sented at the tomb, and, perhaps, to give the spiritual counterpart of the 
body the use of its eyes and mouth in Amenti. The “potent in sorcery” 
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is not, it will be noticed, here spoken of as unending. What he 
asks for is that it should be prolonged. The idea appears to be 
that of a first purgatory ended by the completion of the em- 
balming; of a setting forth on the great journey, and the 
encountering of multitudinous dangers from shadowy, but ter- 
rible, forms ; and of reaching the “hall of the double judgment,” 
and there being judged by Osiris and his forty-two assessors ; 
and if any unexpiated sins remain, of having them washed away 
in another purgatorial fire, and so entering into the Egyptian 
paradise.* But the aggregation of double, heart, soul, shadow 


was a magic wand; and the gods constrained by the megic rites, placed 
themselves behind the Osiris, z.¢., the deceased, and made the hypnotising 
passes which gave him life. The gods, were regarded as possessed of two 
powers, their “ Az74haouw” or sorceries, and their sa, “un fluide, esprit, aura, 
fluide magnetique, force de vie,” transmitted by passes on the neck or back. 
A counterpart of this was supposed to be done by the powers of the under- 
world. ‘“@O ye seven apes who are [at] the arms of the balance,” says the 
Osiris when he comesto them, “. . . I come to you, you come to me; I 
live by you, you live by me. Give me the symbol of life ”-—the so-called 
crux ansata— “which is in your hands and the magic wand which you hold ; 
give me life by your words, grant me many, many years over and above my 
years of life” in the world above that I may be out of danger and shine upon 
my images ; to my nostrils let the refreshing breezes come ; and give to my 
eyes to see as keenly as do those of the dwellers on the horizon, on this day 
of the mummification of the body which decays” (chapter 71). “The body 
which decays ” is, I take it, the unmummified body. 


* The deceased is represented as declaring to judge after judge that he has 
not committed that sin or kind of sins which the judge whom he addresses 
is commissioned to try.—‘‘O thou who seizest the bones, who hast come 
forth from Heracleopolis : I have spoken no lie. O breath of flame, come 
hither from Memphis: I have not taken what belonged [to another]. O 
born at Bubastis, come forth from the mysterious abode, | have not caused 
tears.” And so on—he stands, in the vignettes by which the Book of the 
Dead is illustrated, timid and trembling, at the hither side of a balance, to 
which he has been led by Horus or by Anubis [Hermes, Mercury], the genius 
of the dead, one or other of whom holds him by the hand. He pleads his 
“not guilties,” and, no doubt, urges all he can—that he did not commit the 
sins, that it was not his true self that did so, that they have been expiated 
by what he has already endured,—that they have been ‘‘cut away” from him 
by the embalming and the purifications of the ritual. ‘ I-have annihilated 
the impurities I retained when on earth” (chapter 86). On the farther side 
of the balance stands Thoth, taking down the record in his book; and farther 
still, the great and majestic figure of Osiris, standing in front of the throne 
from which he had risen to give judgment, his face calm and impassive, or 
kindly rather than severe. The soul is weighed in the balance ; the judg- 
ment is pronounced. In chapter 126, which next follows the psychostasis 
or weighing of the soul, the deceased is represented as passing on toa 
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bright. one, and vital power, which, to a large extent through the 
magic power of spells, was not conceived to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the ‘material organism it had left, or to be itself so 
immaterial as not to need sustenance. It was fed by the 
offerings which were laid out at the tomb, and resorted to its 
place of burial for its nourishment ; not, indeed, consuming their 
gross and palpable elements, but sustained by their aroma, 
their freshness, their vital essence. The body was, moreover, 
regarded as a point d’appui for the other constituents of the 
personality, a common centre holding them together; so 
that its preservation for as protracted a period as possible became 
a point of the highest importance. If through the dying out of 
the deceased’s family or from other causes the funeral gifts were 
discontinued, or if the body were resolved into the earth or 
decayed to such an extent that it became unendurable to the 
complexus of soul, double, etc., to revisit it, the complexus or 
ageregation would have to find a pozut a’appui in some other 
body, or would be dissolved into its elements. We have here 
the rationale of the Egyptian doctrine of Metempsychosis or 
Transmigration of souls, and catch a glimpse of another widely 
disseminated idea—that of the gradual dying out of the soul 


after death.* 


reservoir of liquid fire guarded by four apes—animals sacred to Thoth, to 
whom he says; ‘“O ye four apes . . . judge of my misfortune or my 
triumph! . . . Take away from me every stain, free me from all iniquity, 
that I may no longer retain any spot.” To which the apes reply : “ We drive 
away thy faults, we Cestroy the stains which soiled thee upon earth, we 
dissipate all the impurities thou hast retained.” This possibility of having 
to be purified by the purgatorial fire is a sequel of a favourable judgment ; 
the Book of the Dead never follows out the subsequent lot of those who are 
condemned. It indicates the dangers of the Osiris ; surposes that he sur- 
mounts each in turn ; and gives directions as to what he is next to do. 


* The Egyptians, says Herodotus, were, as far as he had heard, “ the first 
to enounce that the soul of man is immortal, and that on the body decaying, 
it passes on and on into another living being that comes into existence, and 
when it has gone through all beasts and birds and fishes, it enters again into 
a human body that is made ; and they say that this circuit is completed in 
three thousand years. Among both the earlier and the later Greeks there 
are those who have appropriated this position without acknowledgment ; 
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The Egyptians must in course of time have perceived that 
the discontinuance of funeral offerings bore no constant relation 
to the demerits of the deceased. When they visited the cities 
of tombs at Ghizeh or at Philw, they cannot but have 
recognised that there were there innumerable forgotten dead, 


whose names, though I know them, I will not set down” (“ Herodotus ” 
123). The idea of a dying out of the soul subsequent to physical death is 
doubtless dependent on the comparative infrequency with which apparitions 
of those who have been long dead are supposed to be seen. For some little 
time after a death has taken place, the minds of the survivors are full of the 
departed, especially if he was a king or chief: they fancy they see him 
wandering by his house or by his grave; they dream of him, and conclude 
that he visits them in their slumbers. After a generation or two he ceases 
to appear, unless he has left an exceptionally vivid impression on the 
national imagination ; and he is consequently supposed to have finally 
evanesced.— As to the Transmigration of souls, it is to be remembered that 
what we now call the lower animals were vastly more formidable 
when man had not yet subdued the earth and possessed it—when 
human beings were few and almost weaponless among the more ancient 
lords of the creation. Animal intelligence loomed far larger when there 
were no great works of human art and genius; while the instincts of 
so many species, and in particular their sensitiveness to indications of coming 
changes in the weather—which is of so much importance to the savage— 
might well lead to their being regarded as endued with more than human 
sagacity. Folk-lore is full of stories of talking and helpful animals, and 
of transformations of human beings into animals and wice versa, and 
from such ideas as those exemplified in “ Beauty and the Beast,” “ Little 
Red Riding Hood,” and “ Puss in Boots,” and in tales of were-wolves and 
demon hounds there is scarcely a step to the idea that animals which 
haunt burial-places or frequent the abodes of the living, are rein- 
carnations of the spirits of the dead. “Livingstone tells us that at 
Tete the people believe that while persons are still living they may enter 
into lions and alligators, and then return again to their own bodies. 
Brett says that the Guiana tribes think jaguars are possessed by the 
spirits of men. . . . Marsden says the Sumatrans imagine that tigers 
in general are actuated by the spirits of departed men” (Herbert Spencer, 
“Sociology,” $166). Jackals frequent cemeteries ; in Egypt. Anubis, the 
principal genius of the dead, was represented with a jackal’s head. ‘Bats 
gather in caves and dark places : in Babylonia, the souls in the under- 
world “are clad, like birds, in a garment of feathers.” In the eaves of 
the Egyptian houses and temples, the doves built their nests: and the 
symbol of a soul is a dove with a human head. In the Book of the 
Dead the deceased is represented as taking any form he pleases, and he 
is provided with invocations by which, not as a punishment, but as a 
privilege, he may assume that of a phoenix, of a hawk, and of other 
animals. The idea of penal forms | is not, however, not wanting. In Wil- 
kinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” plate 70 shows a soul to which Osiris has 
refused admission to Amenti being ferried back to the upper world. It 
is in a boat guarded by two apes, and is in the form of a pig, an un- 
clean or Typhonian animal. 
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in whom no one any longer felt any real interest, before whose 
resting-places no more than the merest shadows and formality 
of an oblation was ever placed. Those who had to do with the 
processes of embalming, and those, also, who had care of the 
tombs, must have known that certain constitutions and ways of 
death, as well as the marshy nature of the soil in which the 
“long home” was excavated, interfered with the preservation of 
the mummy. “ The water which ts by me is tainted ” complains 
the wife of the priest Ptah-ptahni, in an inscription already 


”) 


quoted, “give me incense and fresh libations ;” and in one of 
the later chapters of the Book of the Dead the soul scems to 
pride itself on being unaffected by “the stench that proceeds 
from the Osiris” (the dead body), and on visiting him in spite of 
it. As thedecay progressed and the offerings dwindled, it could 
not but have been concluded that the felicity of Amenti, like 
that of the Indian Devachan, would one day terminate. The 
theory that the deceased was after a fashion Osiris lengthened, 
no doubt, the duration of the sojourn anticipated in “the land 
of the West.” The mummy of a given individual might be 
decomposed, or outraged and burnt, as was that of Amasis, and 
the funeral offerings at his tomb might lapse; but if he were 
assimilated to Osiris, he would have a right to participation in 
the oblations to that divinity ; and though his individual body 
might perish, its ethereal associates—if we may so call the 
double, the “heart,” the “ bright one,” and the rest—would still 
find a centre of gravity, so to speak, in “him who was at rest in 
Philz.” The mummy of Osiris was fabled to have been more 
than duplicated ; it was said to be preserved at at least fourteen 
places in Egypt at once ; and over these a special providence 
was supposed to watch. No more oblations might be made at 
the tomb of the deceased, but the ritual of the great temples of 
Osiris at Phila, Abydos, and elsewhere, would continue, to the 
mind of an Egyptian, as long as the existing order of nature 


itself endured. 
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And yet—it was impossible not to look farther. The 
l-gyptians believed that the world had had a beginning: and 
according to a principle nowhere more familiar than in Egypt, 
what has had a beginning is in itself corruptible and liable to 
come to anend. The Supreme Life and Spirit of the universe, 
Who had made Ra and Osiris and all the other gods (who were 
angels rather than gods), could not be supposed to destroy His 
work. But He was believed to have made that work subject to 
a law of alternate birth and death—of evolution, in modern 
phraseology, and of dissolution—of youth, and old age, and 
renovation in which it rose, like the Phoenix, the fabled bird of 
Osiris, from its ashes. The myth of Osiris itself was a perpetual 
reminder of these alternations. He died every evening, to be 
revived again in the fiery glows of the returning day. He died 
every autumn, to come to life again as the sun moved on through 
the signs of the Zodiac in the reviving spring. Nor were they 
without the idea of longer periods. They made use of at least 
three ways of estimating the length of the year, and in addition 
to the Tropical year, had a Vague year of 365 days, and a Sothic 
year of 3653. In 1,500 years, which is an exact number of 
lunations, the Vague year is supposed to have retreated through 
the Tropica!, retreating through a season every five hundred 
years, as the Egyptians divided the year not into four seasons, 
but into three ; and Herodotus was told that once in five hundred 
years the Phoenix visited Heliopolis. The Vague year, being a 
quarter of a day shorter than the Sothic, retreated through the 
latter in 1461 Vague and 1460 Sothic years ; and other authors 
speak of 1461 years being the period of the Phoenix. Hesiod 
on the other hand, gives 26,460 years as the duration of its life ; 
which does not widely diverge from the 25,870 years in which 
the equinoxes retrograde through the whole circle of the 
heavens. With the precession of the equinoxes Lepsius sup- 
poses the Egyptians to have been acquainted; and though 
they could not have known the exact period, they may well have 
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been aware of that slow movement of the signs which necessi- 
tated a prehistoric reform of the calendar, and from their careful 
orientation of their pyramids and temples with reference to the 
North Pole, could not be ignorant that the position of the Polar 
stars was slowly changing. With the death and the new birth 
of the Phoenix from its funeral pyre, world-cycles of life, death, 
and renovation were associated.* These ideas, denuded of their 
mythical dress, formed a striking and important part of the 
teaching of the Stoic school of philosophy, whose leading 
teachers were not asa rule Athenians, but natives of parts of 
the world to which Egyptian influence had largely penetrated. 


As ¥s Z. 


(Zo be continued.) 


* “Herodotus,” il. 73 ; Lucian, ‘De Morte Peregrini,” c. 27; Philostratus, 
“Vita Apollonii;” Herschel, ‘“ Outlines of Astronomy,” S$ 312-322; 
Lepsius, “ Chronologie der Aegypter,” 1. 190; “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
oth edition, Art. Zodiac ; Brugsch Pasha, “ Religion und Mythologie der 
alten Aegypter, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 23, 24, quoting chapter 17 of the Book of 
the Dead, the chapter which has received the name of “ The Egyptian 
Faith.” 
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Lobela. 


Qs in a fit of excessive youthfulness I compared a bed 

of blue lobelia to a sea of love. 1 spent many years in 
repenting of the indiscretion. But Puck, who lives always to 
girdle the earth at his pleasure, and to upset the affairs of lovers 
as of old, turned his perversities upon luckless me. He threw 
me back upon my unregenerate self. He made my second state 
worse than my first. He even placed me in the frame of mind 
of the Persian poet who said: “What have I to do with 
repentance?” 

Knowing that I knew of the growing up of a charming being, 
he, with malice aforethought, inspired her mother to call her 
Lobbie. With his perception of things he divined that within 
that plain husk of packed vowels there lurked a flower-name--a 
name too well known to my stricken conscience. Better than a 
modern counsel for the plaintiff he was aware of the fault of my 
youth. He also doubted the sincerity of my compunction. He 
determined to reveal to my world the existence of my ancient 
peccadillo and to rend in twain the veil of my little temple of hypo- 
crisy. With this treacherous intention he assisted the small two- 
year-old being called Lobbie to grow in every perfection. To the 
quaintness that belonged to the Lobbie stage and name he added 
the grace that must end in Lobelia. Like all successful tempters 
he knew my weak points; he felt that the mere name would 
reawaken in me emotions almost forgotten, and bring back the 
memories of thrills that belonged to earlier time. To make 
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his abominable game more sure he nurtured this fatal gift of 
beauty by which so many have been undone. His scheme 
resolved itself into arousing passion grown drowsy with age and 
then linking it with the seductions of charms newly made. Thus 
was I to be lured into once more calling Lobelia a sea of love, 
and so committing once more the folly of my youth. 

Through months was I harassed by temptation. The gold- 
shot hair which crowned her head grew like the clouds that 
were “lightly curled” about the thrones of the gods. The 
features, mobile with the intelligence of the “ young-eyed cheru- 
bim” of the old masters, appealed to me with the intimate 
lovableness of that modern babyhood which has been maturing 
through the centuries. Her complexion had the lucency of the 
cyclamen against the light: or, to be more exact, it had the 
tincture of snowdrops whose inner petals have grown rosy red 
in Paradise. The touch of her was a warmth-suffused coolness 
which is the guerdon of serene health. In her infantile notes 
one heard, as in antecedent echo, the music of the future. At 
the slightest sound of melody her little hands and feet danced 
with intimations of the rhythmic times to come. Her mournful 
inheritance of genius excited that pity of whose kin we are 
aware. On the other hand, she lived in a time which came 
before the inventions that worry us. She had, too, her com- 
pensations in her Jarge and liberal methods of drinking sugared 
milk : she would pour libations on her shining frock to remind 
one of lilies in the dewy nights of summer, when they are 
drenched with their own white blood aromatically. 

The strain on my powers of resistance was slowly becoming 
too severe. The small siren on the hither verge of two years, 
like an innocent Vivien, was beguiling the bearded man, not 
knowing what she did. The small stamp of impatient welcome 
at the recurrent visit would add another skein to my knotted 
bonds of silk. The little cry of pleasure, which would trill out 
as she rose to her perch in my arms, deadened my conscience 
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daily. Her assured sense of ownership over all my powers 
perplexed my will. I would stay away for a week in vain. My 
accumulated longing would bring us face to face again. The 
dreadful metaphor of my springtime stared at me with the 
concentration of a hypnotiser. The irrevocable past and the 
enchanted present blending, with a fateful chemistry, broke into 
a flame which burned to ashes the last shred of faith in my own 
strength. One day, in a despairing mood of joyfulness mingled 
with regret, I fell. For the second time in my life I murmured : 
“Lobelia is a sea of love.” The worst of it is, I am not 


repentant ! 


BERNARD WHELAN. 
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Reviews and Views. 


HE Ushaw Magazine, in the variety and 
USHAW, readableness of its contents, and the ex- 
cellence of its illustrations, is a notable example 
of a College periodical. The current number has for frontis- 
piece an admirable portrait of Cardinal Manning, followed by a 
panegyric on the Cardinal Archbishop, preached at Ushaw by 
the Rev. Baynard Klein—a name well known to scientific 
students. There are two papers of special interest to present 
scholars at Ushaw: Mr. A. Watts’s article on Eloquence, and the 
second instalment of the Rev. k. N. Billington’s essay on “The 
Modern Pulpit.” The latter is full of sound advice, and graced 
by a literary touch and pleasant literary allusiveness. One 
may notice, for example, his suggestion that Catholic preachers 
read the Bible too exclusively in Latin for it to become a living 
source of illustration in the pulpit. If we must make a reserva- 
tion in our praise, we would say that the one regrettable thing 
in the article is a casual divergence for the purpose of attacking 
what the writer calls the new literature. It lacks knowledge, 
and it is a little bewildering. The second instalment of the 
Rev. W. Brown's article on “ Neville’s Cross” is preceded by 
the armorial shields of the principal leaders on each side in the 
battle; and there is a breezy note of the world in Mr. J. Scott’s 
paper on some typical characters of the States. The fallen 
Ushaw Yew has at last found its collegiate singer in Mr. John 
Kelly. Our readers are already familiar with the Ushaw Yew, 
the portrait of which appeared in a recent number of MERRY 
22 
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ISNGLAND, by kind permission of the conductors of the 
Ushaw Magazine. The new issue has two pictures of the 
College Pond during the skating season; and the “College 
Notes "—even more varied and interesting than usual—are full 
of reminiscences of that season, so fascinating to all a/wmni of 


U'shaw. 


C “Temple of peace and reconciliation ” 
A TOWER IN is disturbed day by day by the hammer 


of the restoring mason. Mr. Pearson, R.A., is 
carrying astward that rehabilitation of the Abbey which he has 


THIk AIR. 


so successfully accomplished in respect of its north transept. 
While the strong arms of the artificers are being guided to bring 
back at least the probabilitics of thirteenth century design, and to 
remove the half-decayed disfigurations of well meaning but 
ignorant centuries, another brain has been busied’ with a feature 
which has never gone beyond the region of forethought. That 
the design of Westminster Abbey is incomplete without a 
central tower or fleche goes without saying. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that Mr. Burke Downing should have 
occupied himself with the endeavour to worthily break the long 
line of ridge which stretches from the Western towers of 
Hawksmoor to the castern apse of Henry the Third. Whether 
the central picrs be strong enough to carry a tower, and 
whether in this day it be desirable to add a_ transforming 


feature to a long descended monotony of form, is not likely to be 


a question of practical politics at present. We have simply to 
please ourselves with imagining how the picturesque sketch 
we reproduce from Zhe Architect would look if translated into 
shaped stone. Although the choir with its chain of chapels 1s 
French in plan, the details of the building, as a whole, are 
English. The circular abaci of the capitals, the plan of the 
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piers, and the sections of the arches and groin-ribs, are charac- 
teristically English. The Western towers and the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh are vigorously English, and in their beauty 
or their failure could only have been produced in our country. 
Asa piece of disinterested effort in the realm of imaginative 
design, Mr. Burke Downing’s picturesque and effective drawing 
has a warm welcome at our hands. 





IN MEMORIAM C' Cardinalem Principemque Ecclesiz, 


VENERAN- Meerent Britanni, tota moeret Anglia, 
DISSIMI VIRI, Te purpurati nobiles emortuum. 
H. E. MANNING, a 

iihnmetne: | pauperum avenge audies diu, 

PRESBYTERI, Lateque vivet gloria nomen tue. 


ARCHIEPISCOPI Confectus VO, liber a laboribus, 
WESTMONAS- 


Vitz lubenter triste ponebas onus : 
TERIENSIS. 


Semper laborans ob laborantum greges, 

Fortisque et acer in tuendis juribus, 

Potuque simplex et cibo, victor tui, 

(Quz major ulli laus potest accedere ?) 

Vita emigrasti, et abstinens pecunia, 

Tuoque in ere pauper: idcirco pater 

Fraterque jure pauperum vocaberis. 

KE. WALFORD. 


Ventnorie, 
Mense Feb., MDCCCXCII. 
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